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To  my   Mother 

SADA     DAVIS     CORNWALL 

these  pages  are  affectionately  inscribed 

BRUCE     CORNWALL 


"He  is  great  who  is  what  he  is  jrom  nature, 
and  who  never  reminds  us  of  others. 


Emerson. 


Jforetoorfcr 


These  pages  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  those 
I  should  like  to  offer.  Had  Mr.  Cornwall  kept  a 
diary,  or  had  he  written  his  memoirs,  the  publi- 
cation of  either  would  have  been  a  worthy  con- 
tribution to  American  literature,  shedding  an 
interesting  light  upon  an  interesting  period  of 
American,  particularly  Western,  history,  and 
affording  delightful  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
the  personnel  of  that  period.  But  he  was  ever 
too  busy  in  creating  new  things  to  concentrate  his 
attention  for  long  upon  the  past.  This  work  then 
must  of  necessity  be  no  more  than  its  name  de- 
clares —  a  life  sketch.  Lacking  all  the  delightful 
personal  reminiscences  and  experiences  that  would 
otherwise  lend  its  chief  interest,  it  has  become 
little  else  than  a  memoriam.  But,  as  such,  I  feel 
certain  it  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  those 
that  knew  the  man,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
altogether  without  interest  and  benefit  to  some 
others  in  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

Bruce  Cornwall. 
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PIERRE    BARLOW    CORNWALL    was 

born  not  far  from  the  town  of  Andes,  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  Nov.  23,  1821. 

His  father,  William  Cornwall,  was  the  son  of 
Stephen  Cornwall,  English  gentleman  and  loyal- 
ist, who  had  emigrated  from  England  to  the 
American  Colonies  and  there  married  Anna 
Wright,  a  woman  of  character  and  accomplish- 
ment. William  was  born  Sept.  17th,  1785.  In 
early  manhood,  imbued  with  a  pioneer  ardor,  he 
journeyed  to  the  interior  of  the  State,  settling  in 
Delaware  County,  where  he  met  and  became  a 
welcome  friend  in  the  family  of  Samuel  Barlow. 

Samuel  was  one  of  three  brothers  who 
had  come  to  America  from  England  about  1770 
and  settled  in  Monroe,  Fairfield  County,  Con- 
necticut. He  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  as  a  sergeant  in  Washington's  bodyguard 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out, 
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had  returned  to  Connecticut  and  married  a  Miss 
Adams,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and  of 
Huguenot  family.  Of  this  union  there  were  six 
children :  One,  Theodosia,  was  born  August  29th, 

1793- 

In  the  winter  of  1801  Samuel  with  his  wife 

and  family  had  moved  to  Delaware  County,  cut- 
ting a  road  from  Kingston  on  the  Hudson  fifty 
miles  to  their  destination. 

Wm.  Cornwall  soon  became  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Theodosia,  and  on  the  6th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1820  they  were  married.  In  the  following 
year,  in  an  humble  backwoods  home,  was  born 
their  son,  the  subject  of  this  life  sketch. 

The  population  of  New  York  State  was  then 
considerably  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  and 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  eastern  cities  and  vil- 
lages. New  York  City  itself  held  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people. 

Through  military  operations  the  interior  of 
the  state  had  become  more  generally  known  and 
the  central  and  western  areas  were  in  the  first 
stages  of  settlement,  principally  by  right  of  gov- 
ernment grants,  180,000  acres  having  been  given 
in  bounties  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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The  spirit  of  the  times  was  one  of  progress 
and  achievement.  There  were  new  questions  of 
government  to  be  solved,  new  relations,  domestic 
and  foreign,  to  be  established,  and  a  new  country 
to  be  explored  and  developed.  During  the  war, 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  United  States  had 
been  nearly  obliterated.  Men  had  been  unable  to 
devote  their  time  and  labor  to  ordinary  affairs,  and 
as  a  consequence  agriculture  had  been  interrupted 
and  neglected.  Peace  found  the  country  in  debt 
more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  The  people 
met  this  condition  with  unwonted  zeal,  and  in 
every  walk  of  life  success  was  promised,  when,  in 
1812,  war  again  interrupted  the  march  of  pros- 
perity. 

In  1815,  amidst  the  greatest  rejoicing,  peace 
was  restored,  the  problems  of  internal  affairs  were 
returned  to  and  their  solution  undertaken  with 
intense  avidity.  Commerce  had  to  be  revived  and 
manufacturing,  entirely  destroyed  by  the  influx  ot 
foreign  merchandise,  restored. 

The  colonists  were  pioneers,  men  and  women 
of  strong  character,  foresight,  courage  and  capa- 
bility. Their  descendants  had  inherited  these 
traits  and  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
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their  lives  enhanced  the  qualities  transmitted. 
Thus,  by  natural  selection,  inheritance  and  train- 
ing, was  created  a  people,  the  nucleus  of  the  Re- 
public, strong,  resolute,  progressive  and  essentially 
pioneers ;  men  and  women  fitted  to  meet  hardships 
and  conquer  them,  able  to  look  forward  and  cre- 
ate whatever  might  be  lacking  in  civilization,  in 
government,  and  in  science,  that  their  country 
should  take  its  place,  pre-eminent,  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

William  Cornwall  and  his  wife  appear  to 
have  been  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  times  for  in  1825  we  find  him 
making  an  inland  trip  to  the  then  far  western 
county  of  Chautauqua  and  preparing  the  way  for 
his  family  to  follow.  Returning  to  his  home,  he 
disposed  of  his  Delaware  County  possessions  and 
in  the  early  summer  of  1826,  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  Pierre,  aged  five  years,  and  Emily, 
a  babe  in  arms,  he  started  by  stage  to  Delhi,  then 
the  sheer  western  town  of  Delaware  County. 

The  stage  was  what  was  known  as  a  "Cones- 
toga  Wagon,"  at  that  time  the  principal  and  most 
modern  means  of  conveyance.  When  one  of  these 
made  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
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phia,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  in  three  days,  it 
was  hailed  "the  flying  machine." 

DeWitt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York,  in 
the  face  of  great  opposition,  had  finally  carried  to 
success  his  wonderful  project  for  the  building  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  then  derisively  termed,  "Clinton's 
Ditch,"  and  in  1825  it  was  formally  opened  to 
through  traffic.  There  were  in  use  three  classes  of 
canal  boats — those  bearing  freight  alone,  those 
carrying  freight  and  passengers,  and  those  devoted 
to  passenger  service  only.  Into  one  of  these  latter, 
called  a  packet,  the  little  family  of  pioneers  em- 
barked near  Delhi  for  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  which  they  managed  to  cover  in 
three  weeks,  a  rate  of  something  less  than  fifteen 
miles  a  day. 

Buffalo  was  then  in  the  far  west,  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  principally  Senecas 
and  Oneidas,  who  were  far  more  plentiful  in  that 
section  of  the  country  and  even  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  than  white  people.  Here  the  party  went 
ashore,  set  up  their  tents  and  waited  patiently 
several  days  until  the  arrival  of  a  steamer.  Steam- 
boating  was  in  its  infancy  and  there  were  but  two 
boats  on  Lake  Erie  and  probably  not  twenty  in 
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use  in  the  world.  The  boat  upon  which  the  family- 
took  passage  was  not  more  than  seventy  feet  long 
by  about  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  was  propelled 
by  side  wheel  paddles  built  entirely  outside  of  the 
hull.  All  of  the  passenger  accommodations  were 
below  deck. 

The  distance  to  Portland  Harbor  was  sixty 
miles,  and  a  day  and  night  were  consumed  before 
the  small  vessel  came  to  anchor  about  a  thousand 
feet  off  shore.  Lighters  and  scows  pushed  out  to 
her  and  after  several  trips,  conveying  baggage  and 
freight  ashore,  the  passengers  were  in  time  landed 
and  afforded  shelter  in  a  small  building  alongside 
the  wharf  warehouse. 

Early  next  morning  a  team  and  wagon  were 
procured  and  the  family  with  their  belongings 
traveled  about  thirteen  miles  inland  to  a  point 
almost  a  mile  above  the  village  of  Westfield, 
Chautauqua  County.  Here  they  came  upon  a 
house  that  William  Cornwall  had  partially 
constructed  during  his  previous  trip,  built  of  logs, 
hewn  on  the  inside  with  a  foot  adz,  the  chinks  be- 
tween timbers  carefully  stopped  with  small  stones, 
sticks  and  crude  plaster.  It  had  two  large  rooms 
on  the  main  floor  and  a  half  ladder,  half  stair, 
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leading  to  the  floor  above  where  three  bedrooms 
were  partitioned  off  by  boards  and  blankets.  For 
cooking  and  heating  alike,  there  was  one  large  fire- 
place some  ten  feet  wide  holding  great  logs  called 
"back  logs."  These  were  hauled  by  oxen  to  the 
doorway,  a  chain  was  run  through  the  house  and 
out  the  opposite  doorway;  the  oxen  were  then 
taken  around,  again  hitched  on,  the  logs  snaked 
through  the  room  and  with  hand-spikes 
("speeks")  were  rolled  into  the  fireplace.  Here 
hung  the  crane  made  of  pieces  of  iron  with  hooks 
and  notches  by  which  to  lower  the  cooking  as 
the  fire  burned  down  and  here  was  the  primitive 
home  hearth  about  which  nightly  gathered  the 
family.  The  wood  used  for  burning  was  hickory, 
black  walnut,  birch  and  maple,  and  the  spirit  that 
it  engendered  in  those  about  the  cheerful  flames 
was  of  the  same  hardy  nature  softened  only  by 
love  and  devotion  to  the  high  principles  of  life. 

In  this  sturdy  home  were  born  two  sons, 
Ambrose  and  Arthur,  and  here  the  family  lived 
until  1830,  when  the  advent  of  a  sawmill  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  a  new  house  of  less  crude  con- 
struction, and  accordingly  it  was  built. 

Into  this  simple  manner  of  pioneer  life,  with 
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its  many  difficult  lessons  of  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, the  boy  Pierre  entered  with  his  earliest 
understanding.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  began 
to  attend  the  school  in  the  village  of  Westfield; 
but  the  session  lasted  only  during  the  four  winter 
months  of  the  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  was 
the  custom  for  everyone  to  work,  clearing  the  land 
and  conquering  the  country. 

William  Cornwall  established  a  general  mer- 
chandise store  in  Westfield,  selling  groceries,  har- 
ness and  such  goods  as  were  calculated  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a  frontier  settlement.  At  the  age 
of  ten  the  young  son  entered  this  store  and  began 
work  in  earnest. 

I  have  heard  my  father  tell,  in  later  years, 
with  deep  feeling,  how  that  industrious  boy  of 
twelve  watched  his  playmates  skating  and  how 
his  soul  longed  for  a  pair  of  skates,  that  seemed 
to  him,  in  all  the  world  the  things  most  calculated 
to  give  him  happiness;  how,  finally  after  a  year 
of  yearning  his  father  took  him  to  a  store  and 
asked  him  to  try  on  a  pair  of  skates,  which  he 
did,  thinking  with  envy  of  the  boy  who  was  to 
have  them  and  little  dreaming  that  they  were  to 
be  his  very  own;    how  his  father  bought  them 
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and  gave  them  to  him,  and  how,  through  all 
his  life,  he  remembered  the  joy  and  happiness 
of  that  event,  treasuring  it  as  one  of  his  tenderest 
memories  of  the  affection,  the  generosity,  of  his 
father.  No  day  of  later  success  or  after  accom- 
plishment ever  awakened  a  greater  degree  of  joy 
and  ecstasy  than  that  day  when  he  became  the 
proud  owner  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  pair  of  skates. 
In  the  memory  of  that  joy,  he  resolved  in  early 
manhood  that  if  ever  he  had  children  of  his  own 
he  would  seek  to  give  them  always  and  in  every 
way,  the  same  joy,  the  same  happiness  that  he 
then  had. 

After  working  industriously,  he,  at  fifteen, 
became  impatient  to  meet  the  world  and,  bidding 
good-bye  to  his  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, with  a  few  small  personal  belongings  gath- 
ered in  a  bundle,  trudged  manfully  to  the  lake- 
side and  boarded  the  first  passing  boat  bound  for 
Buffalo. 

Large  as  the  city  of  Buffalo  must  have  ap- 
peared, on  a  spring  morning  of  1836,  to  the  youth 
of  fifteen  who  recalled  the  little  village  of  ten 
years  before,  it  was,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  but 
a  village  then. 
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We  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  boy,  as 
the  little  steamer  approached  the  city  from  the 
southwest,  standing  on  her  deck  and  gazing 
eagerly  towards  the  spot  in  which  he  was  to  begin 
his  independent  battle  with  the  world.  Looking 
over  the  gleaming  blue  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  there 
arose  into  sight  a  chain  of  bluffs  beginning  a  short 
distance  beyond  Ferry  Street,  at  Black  Rock,  and 
reaching  their  greatest  altitude  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Porter  and  the  "Park  Front,"  thence  running 
off  to  the  southeast  in  a  curved  line  of  terraced 
hills,  dwindling  gradually  away.  Back  of  the 
bluffs  and  hills  on  the  plateau  lay  the  village  of 
Buffalo,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  "Te 
hos  ororon,"  or  "Basswood  Place."  Of  the  city 
of  today  this  old  village  ground  forms  the  central 
portion.  Where  North  and  High  Streets  now  are, 
was  then  a  wilderness  of  trees,  brush  and  grass, 
reached  only  by  forest  paths. 

Once  on  shore  the  boy  began  to  seek  employ- 
ment which  he  soon  found  in  caring  for  a  steam- 
boat, tied  fast  pending  the  result  of  litigation. 
Here,  living  alone,  aboard  the  boat,  he  learned  to 
cook;  an  accomplishment  of  no  mean  advantage 
when  in  after  years  he  rode  over  the  long  Oregon 
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trail.  His  earnest  devotion  to  work,  his  ever  cheer- 
ful disposition  and  kindly  attitude  won  him  many 
friends  and,  the  affairs  of  the  steamboat  being 
arranged  satisfactorily,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
securing  employment  with  one  of  the  principal 
shipping  and  commission  houses  of  the  city,  taking 
up  his  residence  in  the  home  of  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm,  at  that  gentleman's  invitation.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  elected  to  membership  and  be- 
came a  prominent  factor  in  the  famous  Buffalo 
Apprentices'  Society,  an  association  composed 
principally  of  poor  boys,  regularly  indentured  ap- 
prentices, or  boys  working  at  mechanical  trades 
and  in  shops  and  stores.  Its  objects  were  well  and 
simply  expressed  in  a  motto  inscribed  upon  a 
silken  banner  which  hung  above  the  chair  of  the 
presiding  officer — "Get  wisdom  and  endeavor  to 
acquire  knowledge." 

The  society  grew  and  developed  into  one  of 
unusual  strength  and  good  influences.  With  a 
library  and  "composition  bureau,"  parliamentary 
practice,  debates  and  a  general  well  conducted 
intercourse,  its  power  for  good  was  inestimable. 
It  finally  came  to  occupy  the  highest  position  in 
the  community  and  great  public  interest  was  taken 
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in  its  discussions.  No  small  number  of  those  poor 
boys  became  strong  and  influential  citizens  of  the 
nation. 

After  several  years  of  diligent  work,  having 
accumulated,  through  his  earnings,  a  small  sum 
of  money,  the  young  man  of  eighteen  purchased 
frontier  commodities  and  embarked  in  a  fur  trad- 
ing venture  with  headquarters  at  Sheboygan,  a 
small  outpost  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in 
Wisconsin  Territory.  The  story  of  his  life  and 
experiences  while  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
would,  of  itself,  make  an  interesting  book.  In 
constant  contact  with  the  northern  Indian  tribes, 
voyageurs,  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  forests  and 
rivers  of  the  great  northwest  territory,  making 
long  trips  across  frozen  barrens,  through  dark 
forests  and  in  canoes  down  rapid  streams,  he  un- 
derwent hardships  and  privations  that  helped  to 
mould  and  develop  a  strong  character  and  consti- 
tution. 

In  the  meantime  William  Cornwall  had  pros- 
pered and  acquired  property  in  St.  Charles,  Kane 
County,  Illinois,  and  in  Mansfield,  Richland 
County,  Ohio.  In  the  latter  place,  on  September 
2oth,  1840,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died. 
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His  eldest  son  repaired  there  soon  after  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  his  father's  estate.  From  cold  and 
exposure,  he  had  contracted  muscular  rheumatism 
and  therefore  abandoned  fur  trading  to  enter  into 
business  at  Mansfield  where,  on  North  Main 
Street  nearly  opposite  the  old  Tea-garden  House, 
he  opened  a  general  merchandise  store.  This  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  until  the  latter  part  of  1847 
when,  through  failure  of  other  investments,  he 
was  obliged  to  sell  his  business  for  what  he  could 
obtain  for  it.  After  paying  a  portion  of  his  losses 
he  found  himself  still  some  eight  thousand  dollars 
in  debt. 
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Cro&ing  tfje  plains 

The  spirit  of  the  pioneer  had  already  mani- 
fested itself  strongly  in  him  and  when  the  Federal 
Government  published  the  account  of  Fremont's 
Expedition  to  California,  in  1845-6,  a  copy  was 
obtained  and  eagerly  perused.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  remarkable  experiences  therein  re- 
lated, brought  the  desire  for  the  great  west  into 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  young  man  of  twenty- 
six.     Here  was  a  chance  to  retrieve  his  fortune. 

Ever  quick  to  see  and  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity,  April,  1848,  found  him  with  his 
younger  brother,  Arthur  Cornwall,  then  only  six- 
teen, outfitting  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  was  unknown  in  the  East,  and  so 
it  was  not  the  lure  of  mining,  but  only  the  strong, 
earnest  desire  to  push  on,  to  conquer  a  new  coun- 
try, that  inspired  these  two  young  men.  Horses, 
provisions,  clothing,  muskets,  rifles  (there  were  no 
repeating  arms),   and  miscellaneous  articles  for 
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general  use  and  Indian  trading,  were  soon  ac- 
quired, and  one  Tom  Fallon,  woodsman,  hunter, 
scout  and  freelance,  who  had  already  traversed 
the  west,  was  engaged  as  guide.  Mr.  Cornwall 
carried  with  him  a  Bible,  a  dictionary,  an  edition 
of  Irish  Eloquence,  consisting  of  the  speeches  of 
Curran,  Grattan,  Phillips,  and  Emmett,  and 
copies  of  Moore,  Byron  and  Burns. 

Thus  accoutred,  the  little  party  of  three, 
early  in  April,  1848,  left  "St.  Joe,"  going  by  way 
of  Council  Bluffs  where  were  encamped  some  five 
hundred  Oregon  immigrants,  a  most  motley  com- 
pany. On  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  River 
four  thousand  Mormons,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  were  gathered  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Brigham  Young.  They  had  sent  agents 
westward  to  choose  a  site  for  settlement,  plant 
corn  and  prepare  for  their  reception  at  a  place 
where  they  hoped  to  found  a  nation  and  be  undis- 
turbed. At  Council  Bluffs  they  waited  for  spring 
to  open  before  they  advanced.  The  Cornwall 
party,  however,  were  desirous  of  getting  well  on 
their  way  before  the  tide  of  emigration  began, 
for,  with  the  lead  maintained,  they  would  have 
the  choice  of  grass  for  their  animals  and  camping 
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spots  for  themselves.  The  Oregon  immigrants, 
the  first  to  follow,  were  not  to  break  camp  for 
some  two  weeks  to  come.  This  was  too  long  to 
wait,  and  being  joined  by  Orrin  Kellogg,  his  son 
Joseph  and  two  young  men  named  Hathaway 
from  Wood  County,  Ohio,  bound  for  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  preparation  was  made  for  an  im- 
mediate start. 

My  father  had  had  intrusted  to  his  care,  for 
preservation  and  safe  transmittal,  a  Masonic  Char- 
ter, issued  October  19,  1846,  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri  to  Multnomah  Lodge,  No.  84,  of  Ore- 
gon City.  It  was  on  parchment  and  securely  en- 
closed in  a  tin  cylinder.  The  Kelloggs,  who  were 
strong,  able-  bodied  and  -minded  men  and  Masons, 
formed  a  welcome  addition  to  the  little  party, 
that  now  increased  to  seven,  with  Mr.  Cornwall 
at  its  head,  crossed  the  river,  and  began  the  long 
march.  In  Fallon,  their  guide,  they  placed  great 
dependence.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction, 
had  been  raised  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
service  and  spoke  French,  English  and  many  of 
the  Indian  dialects  fluently.  He  was  courageous 
and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  party. 

The  Oregon  trail  followed  along  the  South 
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Platte  into  the  midst  of  the  Pawnee  country. 
These  Indians  claimed  the  territory  between  the 
Loup  Fork  of  the  Platte  on  the  north  and  the 
Smoky  Hill  River  on  the  south,  a  very  wide  area. 
From  their  villages  on  the  Platte  the  trail  ran 
southward  to  their  hunting  and  battle  grounds. 
With  the  advent  of  spring  it  was  their  custom  to 
separate  into  small  bands  and  wander  about  seek- 
ing opportunities  to  rob  and  murder.  No  tribe  on 
the  continent  ever  obtained  more  justly  the  fear, 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  white  man. 

About  three  hundred  miles  to  the  westward 
of  their  starting  point  the  party  met  the  famous 
scout,  Joe  Meek,  on  his  way  from  Oregon  to  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  in  search  of  Federal  aid 
for  the  settlers  in  the  first  Indian  war  of  the  north- 
west. The  story  he  told  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
Indians  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  the  emi- 
grants, but  they  pushed  on. 

The  weather  was  good;  grass,  water  and 
game  were  plentiful  and  men  and  horses  fared 
well.  All  were  in  high  spirits  when,  without 
warning,  they  suddenly  rode  over  a  rise  of  prairie 
almost  in  the  midst  of  a  camp  of  two  thousand 
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Pawnees.     Within  a  trice  they  were  surrounded, 
made  prisoners  and  deprived  of  their  arms. 

At  sometime  when  in  an  unsettled  part  of 
the  continent,  camping  and  hunting  perhaps,  or 
it  may  be  only  strolling  apart  from  a  summer 
hotel,  have  you  not  stopped  in  the  vastness  of  the 
wilderness,  beyond  all  sounds  save  the  roar  of  a 
stream,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  and  other  wood 
notes  to  imagine  the  scroll  of  time  rolled  back- 
ward, to  consider  how  different  your  position  had 
you  stood  there  a  half  century  ago?  Your  senses 
must  have  been  more  keen,  your  hearing,  your 
sight,  your  very  feeling,  more  acute  then.  Every 
tree  and  crag  and  bush  was  the  possible  shelter  of 
a  savage  enemy,  stalking  quietly  about  you,  hem- 
ming you  in  and  abiding  the  time  in  suspended, 
eager  joy  when  you  should  fall  his  victim.  In- 
stead of  the  hunter  you  would  have  been  the 
hunted  and  all  the  chances  against  you.  When 
you  discharged  a  gun,  built  a  fire  or  took  any  for- 
ward step  you  would  have  known  not  whether  you 
gave  your  own  death  sign.  Keen,  eager  eyes  ob- 
served you  with  fatal  cunning.  That  is  what  it 
meant  to  roam  this  western  continent  fifty  years 
ago.    Peace  and  goodwill  prevail  today.    Where 
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now  your  eye  considers  the  scene  for  picturesque 
beauty,  it  would  then  have  glanced  uneasily, 
warily  but  keenly  to  detect  danger,  conflict,  blood 
and  possible  death.  That  is  what  it  meant;  that 
is  what  worked  nerve  and  alert,  masterful  power 
into  the  survivors  of  the  ordeal — the  men  who 
were  our  fathers. 

The  white  prisoners  were  in  dire  distress. 
Fallon,  who  could  speak  the  Pawnee  dialect, 
wisely  concealed  this  fact  for  obvious  reasons. 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  part  of  the  next  day 
the  immigrants  were  kept  under  close  guard  while 
the  Indian  chiefs,  sitting  about  in  council,  smoked 
and  debated  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made 
of  them.  Fallon,  hearing  their  speeches,  ascer- 
tained that  the  younger  braves  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing the  lives  of  the  prisoners  as  a  fitting  reprisal 
for  those  of  two  Indians  of  their  tribe  who  had 
been  recently  killed  at  Fort  Smith  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. The  old  chiefs  spoke  against  this  sanguinary 
procedure  and  the  council  was  long  and  heated 
in  its  discussions. 

My  father,  by  means  of  signs,  requested  to 
be  taken  into  the  circle,  where,  in  the  same 
manner,    he    attempted  to    impress    the    savages 
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with  fear.  Colonel  Loring's  regiment  was  about  to 
proceed  through  the  country  on  its  way  to  Salt 
Lake  and  Oregon.  The  Indians  sat  in  dignified 
silence  as  the  white  man  conveyed  to  them  the 
impression  that  his  little  band  were  but  the  ad- 
vance couriers  of  an  army  of  warriors  to  be  likened 
in  numbers  only  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and 
that  any  harm  that  might  befall  any  of  the  seven 
would  bring  a  heavy  reckoning  upon  the  Indians; 
that  even  further  delay  would  provoke  severe 
punishment.  When  he  had  finished,  the  speaker 
was  led  away  and  the  council  concluded  its  de- 
liberations by  determining  upon  the  release  of 
the  prisoners. 

Toward  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  of  captivity,  the  company  again  took 
up  its  march,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  older 
chiefs  who  saw  it  a  dozen  or  so  miles  under  way. 
That  night  there  was  no  rest  but  the  immigrants 
kept  steadily  on  until  early  morning  when  they 
encamped  near  the  Platte.  They  had  not  slept 
long,  however,  when  young  Arthur  Cornwall,  who 
was  on  guard,  woke  them  hastily  with  the  news 
that  the  Indians  were  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.     In  the  gray  light  of  the  early  dawn  they 
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could  be  seen  emerging  from  behind  a  low  range 
of  bushes,  some  fifty  strong,  mounted  on  their 
ponies.  It  was  a  band  of  the  younger  braves  in 
pursuit.  Deterred  for  the  time  by  the  wiser  coun- 
sel of  the  older  chiefs,  they  had  followed  hard 
through  the  night  and  now  began  a  running  fight 
which  lasted  all  day. 

The  Indians  were  armed  principally  with 
bows  and  arrows  and  most  of  the  time  kept  at  a 
considerable  distance,  fearing  the  rifles  of  the 
white  men;  but  the  air  was  often  filled  with 
feathery  darts,  one  of  which  pierced  my  father's 
right  leg  below  the  knee,  entering  the  bone  and 
making  a  serious  wound.  This  was  the  only  injury 
sustained  by  the  white  men,  while  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  delaying  the  pursuit  by  emptying 
many  of  the  Indian's  saddles. 

The  Pioneers  continued  on  their  way  all  day 
and  late  into  the  night,  when,  being  still  close  to 
the  Platte  River,  they  were  obliged,  through  sheer 
exhaustion,  to  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
Making  what  barricade  they  could  of  their 
saddles,  they  slept  undisturbed  until  dawn  when, 
to  their  dismay,  the  Indians  were  perceived  cross- 
ing the  river.    Sixty  braves  in  single  file  emerged 
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from  the  water.  This  time  the  party's  fate  was 
apparently  sealed.  Each  man  realized  the  des- 
perate character  of  the  position,  yet  each  one  was 
calm,  and,  speaking  in  modulated  voices  one  to 
another,  without  hesitation,  they  settled  behind 
their  flimsy  barricade,  grasped  their  weapons  and 
waited. 

After  crossing,  the  Indians  trotted  forward 
in  single  file.  The  end  seemed  very  near  indeed; 
no  one  doubted  what  it  was  to  be.  The  redmen 
had  approached  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
when  suddenly  Fallon  sprang  to  his  feet,  and, 
standing  at  his  full  height  on  the  improvised  em- 
bankment, shaded  his  eyes  from  the  rising  sun  and 
gazed  steadily  at  the  approaching  horsemen.  In 
a  quick  way  he  then  turned  to  those  lying  below 
him  grasping  their  weapons;  "Hold  hard,"  he 
said,  "for  God's  sake."  And  then,  "Boys,  I  think 
we're  saved."  He  brought  his  hand  to  his  mouth 
and  gave  an  Indian  yell  which  was  answered  in 
the  same  way.  The  horses  were  reined,  and  the 
Indians  seemed  puzzled  and  in  doubt.  Fallon 
again  shouted,  at  the  same  time  advancing  and 
two  Indians  came  forward  to  meet  him.  He  had 
married  a  Sioux  maiden  the  autumn  before  and 
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this  party  proved  to  be  a  band  of  Sioux  on  the 
warpath  against  the  Pawnees;  among  them  was 
Fallon's  father-in-law,  one  of  their  chiefs. 

Consider  the  feelings  of  those  young  Pioneers, 
the  relief,  the  thanksgiving  that  was  theirs.  The 
Indians  gathered  about  them  and  hearing  of  the 
nearness  of  the  Pawnees  at  once  started  in  pur- 
suit. 

That  night  they  again  overtook  the  small 
party  of  immigrants  and  camped  with  them, 
loaded  down  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  met  and  defeated  after  a  fierce  battle. 
They  were  naked  except  for  their  clouts;  their 
heads  were  shaved  clean  save  for  a  band  of  brist- 
ling hair  in  the  center  that  stood  high  and  ex- 
tended from  their  foreheads  backward.  In  all 
the  splendor  of  their  war  paint  they  sat  about  in 
buffalo  robes,  boasting  of  their  deeds  of  prowess 
and  valor. 

Under  the  escort  and  protection  of  these  grim 
allies,  the  party  moved  slowly  forward,  crossing 
at  the  north  bank  of  the  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie. 
Here  they  were  overtaken  by  other  immigrants, 
amongst  them  "Jeemes"  Walker,  nephew  of  the 
famous  Kentucky  scout,  Joe  Walker,  with  whom 
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they  continued  past  Fort  Laramie,  the  last  post 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rockies.  On  they  went, 
hunting  buffalo,  now  and  then  meeting  Indians  in 
skirmish  but  without  loss,  finally  leaving  the 
Platte  and  crossing  to  the  valley  of  the  Sweet- 
water, past  Independence  Rock,  on  below  the  foot 
of  the  Big  Horns,  through  Devil's  Gate  and  grad- 
ually up  and  through  the  historic  South  Pass. 

From  this  point  began  the  western  descent  of 
the  Rockies  toward  the  Pacific.  For  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  the  country  was  forbidding  until 
Fort  Bridger,  a  welcome  haven  of  rest  and  recu- 
peration, was  reached.  The  trail  then  wound  over 
the  elevation  between  the  Bear  and  Port  Neuf 
Rivers,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  starting  point,  the  immi- 
grants reached  the  most  important  post  of  Fort 
Hall.  Here  flowed  the  Snake  River,  the  lower 
arm  of  the  mighty  Columbia,  and  here,  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  Fort,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Raft  River, 
the  great  trail  forked,  one  branch  continuing  along 
the  Snake  River  to  the  northwest  and  Willamette 
Valley,  the  other  extending  south  past  Steeple 
Rock,  across  the  Goose  Creek  Mountains,  on  to 
California. 
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The  original  party  now  divided,  the  Kelloggs 
going  to  Oregon,  the  Cornwalls  to  California. 
The  Masonic  Charter  which  he  had  brought  in 
safety  through  so  many  dangers,  Mr.  Cornwall 
entrusted  to  the  elder  Kellogg  who  carefully 
transmitted  it  to  its  final  destination  at  Oregon 
City.  There  it  became,  Sept.  n,  1848,  the  or- 
ganic instrument  of  the  first  Masonic  Lodge  of 
the  great  West,  Multnomah  Lodge,  No.  84,  which 
was  opened  in  the  upper  part  of  a  rude  building, 
a  barrel  of  flour  serving  as  the  stand  in  the  East, 
a  barrel  of  lime  in  the  West,  and  a  barrel  of  pork 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  Cornwall  had  persuaded  a  number  of 
the  Oregon  immigrants  to  divert  their  route  to 
California  and  the  party  that  took  the  southern 
trail  under  his  leadership  numbered  not  less  than 
forty-five  men  with  their  families,  livestock  and 
some  thirty  wagons.  This  large  party  moved 
slowly,  and  Fallon  became  restless.  With  a 
Scotchman  named  Guthrie,  who  had  joined  them 
at  Fort  Hall,  he  left  to  proceed  more  quickly  to 
California.  The  two  were  attacked  for  their  sup- 
plies by  the  Hill  Indians,  and  some  weeks  later 
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the  main  party  came  upon  their  mutilated  bodies 
by  the  trail. 

They  who  had  heretofore  followed  the  mas- 
sacred guide,  now  depended  solely  upon  copies  of 
Fremont's  maps  in  Mr.  Cornwall's  possession,  and 
so  traveled  on  by  way  of  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt 
or  Mary's  River,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  over  a 
sixty  mile  stretch  of  desert,  a  tedious  march, 
barren  of  grass  and  therefore  extremely  hard  upon 
the  men  and  animals.  Having  crossed  this,  my 
father,  fearing  the  snows  in  the  high  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  Truckee  Pass,  decided,  without  pre- 
cedent, to  take  a  more  southerly  route  and  there- 
fore led  the  party  down  to  Carson  Pass.  In  the 
Carson  Canon,  progress  was  very  slow,  and  some 
days,  cutting  a  way  through  virgin  forests  and 
skirting  precipices,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
would  be  covered.  The  men  had  often  to  take  the 
wagons  apart  and  they  themselves  pack  both 
wagons  and  supplies  up  the  steep  slopes.  In  this 
manner  they  persistently  toiled  on,  climbing  ridge 
after  ridge,  hoping  each  would  be  the  last. 

One  night,  after  a  day  of  more  than  the  usual 
difficulties,  they  came  to  camp  upon  a  high,  level 
ground  with  a  peak  rising  in  the  southeast.     At 
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sunrise  the  two  Cornwalls  went  on  ahead  to  view 
the  prospect  from  this  eminence.  As  they  reached 
the  summit  a  most  glorious  panorama  lay  out- 
stretched before  them.  At  their  feet  lay  the  roll- 
ing declivities  of  the  Sierras,  finally  stretching  out 
into  the  vast  fertile  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  The 
sun  glinted  upon  the  river  as  it  wound  its  course 
down  to  the  sea.  Verily  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  have  looked  upon  the  Promised  Land 
with  greater  gladness.  It  was  one  of  the  most  joy- 
ful moments  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  scene  inspired 
awe  and  thanksgiving  in  the  hearts  of  the  behold- 
ers. After  such  toils  and  trials  as  they  had  under- 
gone, to  find  the  end,  in  a  moment,  thus  gloriously 
presented  to  their  view,  sent  their  blood  coursing 
with  new  vigor  and  energy.  The  descent  was 
easy. 

At  Mormon  Island  on  the  American  River, 
the  first  miners  were  encountered  panning  in  the 
stream.  My  father  took  one  of  his  tins  and  did 
his  first  mining. 

The  party  had  successfully  traversed  a  broad 
stretch  of  virgin  country,  had  met  and  repulsed  the 
attacks  of  savages,  made  long  forced  marches,  suf- 
fered from  heat,  hunger,  thirst  and  cold,  and,  save 
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for  the  faithful  guide  and  his  companion,  had  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  intact  and  in  good  health. 
It  now  disbanded,  each  man  selecting  his  own 
way  to  the  success  he  sought. 

My  father  rested  a  few  days,  observing 
closely  the  mining  and  business  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity. Noting  the  brawny  frames  of  most  of 
the  miners,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  greater  material  success  to  be  had  for  him  in 
furnishing  supplies  to  these  men  than  in  mining 
himself.  He  proceeded  to  San  Jose  by  Livermore 
Pass  and  after  a  few  weeks  rest,  in  fulfillment  of 
his  plan  he  purchased  general  supplies  for  mines 
and  miners  and  proceeded  to  what  is  now  Dry- 
town,  Amador  County,  then  an  important  camp, 
at  which  point  he  entered  into  the  general  mer- 
chandise business. 
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Sutter's  Fort,  afterwards  Sacramento,  was 
then  the  main  seat  of  trade  in  California,  and 
between  the  embarcadero  and  Drytown  my  father 
established  a  regular  freighting  route.  He  found 
the  exorbitant  prices  at  Sacramento  due  largely  to 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  San  Francisco. 
Generally  speaking,  that  cost  was  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  selling  goods  themselves, 
and  yet  Sacramento  sales  averaged  a  profit  of 
about  two  hundred  per  cent  above  cost  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  therefore  but  a  short  time  before 
the  young  merchant  had  his  own  freighting  vessels 
running  between  the  two  cities.  Whereas  he  had 
been  paying  eight  dollars  a  barrel  for  transporta- 
tion of  flour  on  the  river,  and  fifty  dollars  a  load 
from  the  wharf  to  the  store,  he  now  saved  that  on 
his  own  goods  and  made  a  profit  in  carrying  the 
merchandise  of  others. 

It  was  a  bustling  inflated  world  of  commerce 
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in  California  then.  Men  were  making  fortunes 
in  the  mines  and  those  who  remained  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits  expected  and  received  a  corresponding 
remuneration  for  their  thought,  time  and  labor. 
The  scale  of  valuation  of  gold  dust  ranged  from 
eight  to  sixteen  dollars  an  ounce.  Employees  of 
merchants  received  salaries  of  from  three  to  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  carpenters  sixteen  dol- 
lars a  day  and  were  even  then  in  great  demand. 

Sutter's  Fort  contained  a  numbed  of  mercan- 
tile firms,  the  largest  of  which  was  S.  Brannan  & 
Co.,  consisting  of  Samuel  Brannan,  William 
Stone,  W.  D.  Howard,  Henry  Melius  and  Talbot 
H.  Green.  This  firm's  store  stood  immediately 
outside  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  next  largest 
mercantile  house  was  that  of  Priest,  Lee  &  Co., 
which  occupied  a  large  compartment  within  the 
fort,  a  little  to  the  right  but  almost  opposite  the 
great  gate,  the  first  compartment  south  of  the  Cen- 
tral Store  House.  This  firm  was  originally  com- 
posed of  Albert  Priest  and  Barton  Lee,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  1848  my  father  became  a  third  part- 
ner and  also  shortly  afterward,  the  recognized 
business  head  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

In  December,   1848,  Capt.  W.  H.  Warner 
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of  the  U.  S.  Army,  made  the  first  survey  of  Sacra- 
mento City.  At  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fort  and  city  numbered  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Immigrants  were  arriving  within  the 
State  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  to  the 
thoughtful,  observing  man,  the  necessity  of  having 
some  stable  form  of  government  was  manifest. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  my  father 
visited  San  Jose,  and  there  became  the  prime 
mover  in  the  establishment  of  an  American  Con- 
stitutional Government  for  California.  In  con- 
versing with  Judge  O.  C.  Pratt,  he  suggested,  that 
to  give  practical,  substantial  form  to  the  talk  con- 
cerning the  desired  change  of  government,  they 
then  and  there  call  a  meeting.  The  suggestion 
met  with  Judge  Pratt's  approval  and  after  con- 
sulting a  few  others  they  posted  the  town  of  San 
Jose  with  bills  calling  for  a  popular  convocation. 
This  meeting  was  a  great  success.  Mr.  Cornwall 
presided  and  Judge  Pratt  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress. Resolutions  were  passed  recommending 
the  assembling  of  a  constitutional  convention  in 
January,  1849. 

My  father  and  Judge  Pratt  then  proceeded 
to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  and  devoted 
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themselves  to  furthering  the  good  work  they 
had  begun.  Mass  meetings  were  held  in  both 
cities  and  strong  resolutions  were  passed,  stating 
that  Congress  had  been  trifling  with  the  subject  of 
a  government  for  California,  that  no  more  time 
was  to  be  lost,  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  people  themselves  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment and  that  with  this  object  in  view  dele- 
gates should  be  elected  to  represent  the  district, 
in  a  constitutional  convention  to  be  held  in  San 
Jose  the  following  March.  Delegates  were 
elected  from  the  several  sections,  P.  B.  Cornwall 
being  chosen  to  represent  the  Sacramento  district. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  distance  and 
travel,  the  convention  was  postponed  until  May 
and  afterwards  to  August,  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing changed  to  Monterey.  Later,  because  of  the 
jarring  of  many  discordant  elements,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  hold  a  re-election  on  August  1st,  1849, 
to  elect  delegates  to  meet  at  Monterey,  September 
1st,  1849. 

On  Thursday  evening,  July  5th,  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Sacramento 
District  was  held  at  Fowler's  Hotel,  Sacramento. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  looking  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  constitutional  civil  government,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  resolution,  consisting  of  P.  B.  Cornwall, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  Judge  Blackburn,  J.  R.  Robb, 
Mark  Stewart,  John  Fowler,  C.  E.  Pickert,  Sam- 
uel Brannan,  John  McDougal,  Samuel  J.  Hens- 
ley,  M.  T.  McClelland  and  Col.  Winn.  These 
gentlemen  met,  elected  P.  B.  Cornwall  their  presi- 
dent, and  C.  E.  Pickert,  Secretary,  and  within  a 
few  days  reported  in  full  with  selections  of  nomi- 
nees and  places  at  which  polls  should  be  opened. 

In  July  the  organization  of  a  city  govern- 
ment was  undertaken  and  an  election  of  council- 
men  was  held  at  the  St.  Louis  Exchange  on  Third 
Street  between  I  and  J,  at  which  the  following 
were  elected  the  first  councilmen  of  the  city:  P. 
B.  Cornwall,  John  P.  Rogers,  H.  E.  Robinson, 
William  Stout,  W.  T.  McClelland,  A.  M.  Winn 
and  B.  Jennings. 

This  council  organized  the  city  and  after  con- 
siderable difficulty  finally  obtained  the  adoption 
of  a  satisfactory  charter. 

The  extreme  prevalence  of  sickness  and  the 
lack  of  facilities  to  care  for  the  sick  were  most 
noticeable.    To  meet  the  demand,  Priest,  Lee  & 
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Co.  built  a  hospital  on  the  corner  of  K  and  Third 
Streets,  where  the  prevailing  price  of  sixteen  dol- 
lars a  day  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the  fort  was 
reduced  to  ten  dollars.  At  this  time  all  prices 
were  somewhat  reduced — filtered  water  could  be 
had  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel,  a  saddle  horse 
for  ten  dollars  a  day;  turkeys,  sixteen  dollars  a 
pair;  apples,  small,  fifty  cents  each,  and  Colts 
pistols,  medium  size,  seventy-five  dollars. 

The  population  of  the  State  was  then  about 
forty  thousand,  most  of  it  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  mining  regions.  In  June,  1849,  immi- 
grants began  to  arrive  in  great  numbers.  Every 
small  vessel  was  pressed  into  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento.  Schooners  of  fifty 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  commanded  enor- 
mous prices  and  at  the  same  time  great  merchant- 
men lay  idle  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  deserted 
by  their  crews,  who  had  fled  to  the  mines.  The 
bark  "Whiton"  held  the  record  for  rapid  travel, 
making  the  journey  from  the  Bay  to  Sacramento 
in  72  hours,  the  usual  time  being  from  five  to  ten 
days  for  the  smaller  craft.  The  cost  of  passage 
between  the  two  cities  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
five  dollars. 
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By  the  end  of  June  the  city  had  grown  to 
one  hundred  houses  including  a  city  hotel,  a 
building  costing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  mountain  roads  to  California  became  choked 
with  immigrants  and  their  belongings.  On  the 
plains  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  South  Pass 
route  alone,  there  were  estimated  to  be  thirty-two 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  with  eight 
thousand  teams  and  nine  thousand  head  of  stock. 
To  devise  ways  and  means  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion and  suffering  of  this  crowded  traffic,  that  as 
winter  approached  would  have  become  intolerable, 
a  meeting  was  held  Monday,  September  10th,  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exchange.  It  was  called  by  Eugene 
Gillespie  and  P.  B.  Cornwall,  who  acted  as  its 
officers.  They  managed  to  secure  money  and  with 
it  rendered  needful  aid  and  assistance  to  the  new- 
comers, thus  preventing  much  suffering  and  loss 
of  life. 

On  October  13th,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, after  a  forty- three  day  session  at  Col  ton 
Hall,  Monterey,  completed  its  labors  and  ad- 
journed sine  die.  Military  Governor  Riley  im- 
mediately issued  a  proclamation  for  an  election 
to  be  held  November  13th.  Eight  thousand  copies 
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of  the  proclamation  and  constitution,  in  English, 
and  two  thousand  in  Spanish,  were  printed  and 
distributed  over  the  entire  area  of  the  proposed 
State. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  was  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  the  State  Government,  and 
the  constitution  as  drafted  being  offered  as  a 
whole  without  any  alternate  provisions,  there  was 
no  opposition  to  its  adoption.  But  for  the  public 
offices  to  be  filled  under  its  provisions  candidates 
were  numerous.  For  Governor,  stood  Peter  H. 
Burnett,  Winfield  S.  Sherwood,  John  A.  Sutter, 
John  W.  Geary  and  W.  M.  Stewart.  In  the 
Sacramento  District  there  were  thirteen  members 
of  the  legislature  to  be  chosen  and  twenty- three 
candidates  sought  election,  one  of  whom  was  my 
father.  The  entire  vote  cast  in  the  State  was 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
The  Constitution  received  twelve  thousand 
and  sixty-four  and  Peter  Burnett  was  elected 
governor  with  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen.  In  Sacramento  District  the  Constitution 
received  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  four  thous- 
sand  three  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  next 
highest  vote  cast  was  four  thousand  and  sixty-five 
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for  P.  B.  Cornwall,  almost  a  thousand  votes  more 
than  any  other  candidate  received  for  any  other 
office.  Certainly  a  most  gratifying  testimonial  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  young  merchant  of 
twenty-eight  was  held  by  those  who  knew  him. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Sacramento  became 
acquainted  with  what  is  known  as  the  "Squatter 
Riots."  Originally  laid  out  upon  a  grant  made 
by  the  Mexican  Governor,  Alvarado,  to  John  A. 
Sutter,  June  18th,  1841,  embracing  eleven  square 
leagues  known  as  New  Helvetia,  Sacramento, 
through  the  immigration  following  the  gold  dis- 
covery, had  become  an  important  city  of  western 
trade  and  commerce.  While  substantial  buildings 
had  been  erected  principally  on  Front  Street, 
Second,  J,  and  K  Streets,  there  were,  of  course, 
within  the  laid  out  city  limits  of  one  square  mile, 
a  great  many  vacant  blocks  and  lots.  Many  of 
these  had  been  sold  by  Sutter  for  large  prices.  In 
the  autumn  of  1849  several  thousand  immigrants 
squatted  upon  these  unimproved  premises  and, 
declaring  the  invalidity  of  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  which  they  characterized  as  frauds,  they 
claimed  title  by  pre-emption  and  threatened  to 
forcibly  resist  ejection. 
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It  fell  to  Mr.  Cornwall's  lot  to  have  the 
first  clash  with  the  squatters  and  after  a  judi- 
cial determination  in  his  favor,  with  the  aid 
of  the  city  authorities,  he  recovered  possession 
of  the  land  settled  upon.  On  Saturday  eve- 
ning, December  1st,  1849,  the  squatters  held  a 
public  meeting  and  indignantly  condemned  the 
city  officers  and  their  action  in  the  matter.  On 
Tuesday  evening  a  Law  and  Order  meeting  was 
convened  by  property  owners,  but  the  squatters, 
who  outnumbered  the  rightful  owners,  captured 
the  meeting.  It  being  impossible  to  thus  present 
to  the  public  both  sides  of  the  question,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  press  and  in  the  Placer  'times  of 
December  15th,  1849,  appeared  the  following: — 

"MR.    CORNWALL'S    STATEMENT: 

ttcto  the  Citizens  of  Sacramento  City: — 

"Since  my  election  to  the  State  Legislature 
by  the  people  of  this  District,  exciting  circum- 
stances, of  such  a  nature  have  occurred  in  Sacra- 
mento City  and  mis-statements  and  false  con- 
structions of  my  actions  and  language  have  been 
published,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  both 
proper  and  expedient  that  I  should,  previous  to  my 
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departure  for  the  State  Capitol,  define  to  the 
people  who  have  elected  me,  the  position  I  occupy. 
"In  the  fall  of  1848  when  Captain  W.  H. 
Warner  of  the  U.  S.  topographical  engineers,  was 
conducting  the  original  survey  of  this  City  for 
Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  I  became  one  of  the  first 
purchasers  of  city  lots  here.  At  that  time  the 
land  where  the  city  now  stands  was  covered  with 
timber  and  brush  and  although  the  property  was, 
by  many  people,  considered  worthless,  I  paid  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  lot  and  I  have  never, 
either  before  or  since  that  time  claimed  or  ob- 
tained any  property  here  or  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try without  first  paying  a  just  and  full  equivalent 
therefor  and  obtaining  a  clear  title  to  the  same. 
In  February,  1849,  Albert  Priest,  Barton  Lee  and 
myself  built  and  occupied  the  first  frame  building 
ever  erected  in  this  city,  and  from  that  time  we 
have  continued  to  reside  and  do  business  at  this 
place;  and  although  in  my  business  transactions  I 
am  and  have  been  perhaps  as  close  and  correct  as 
most  men,  yet  never  has  a  poor  man  applied  to 
me  for  aid,  or  a  friend  temporarily  in  need  asked 
for  my  assistance  without  having  it  cheerfully 
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granted  to  the  full  extent  of  my  ability,  as  hun- 
dreds here  and  in  the  mines  will  bear  witness. 

"About  the  middle  of  October  last,  I  found 
one  Z.  Chapman  cutting  timber  from  and  occu- 
pying a  piece  of  land  in  this  city  belonging  to  my- 
self, Lee,  Snyder  and  others  and  for  which  we 
had  paid  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  which  had  been 
enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  fence  more  than  six 
months  previous  at  an  expense  to  my  partners  and 
myself  of  three  thousand  dollars.  I  informed 
said  Chapman  that  he  was  welcome  to  pitch  his 
tent  upon  and  occupy  said  land  through  the  winter 
provided  he  would  not  cut  or  injure  the  timber 
thereon,  but  that  unless  he  would  desist  from  fell- 
ing the  trees,  he  must  remove  entirely  from  the 
ground.  This  he  positively  refused  to  do,  alleging 
that  he  could  set  up  a  pre-emption  right  and  cut 
any  timber  he  chose. 

"On  the  27th  day  of  October,  I  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Alcalde  of  this  city  and  district 
on  which  a  summons  was  issued  and,  on  the  3rd 
day  of  November  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the 
whole  matter  was  had  before  the  Alcalde  and  a 
jury  of  six  men,  agreed  to  by  said  Chapman, 
against  whom  a  verdict  was  rendered  and  execu- 
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tion  for  costs  issued.  On  the  12th  day  of  the 
same  month  the  writ  of  execution  was  served  by 
the  sheriff's  reading  the  same  to  the  defendant, 
who  still  refused  to  remove,  and  set  at  defiance 
the  decision  and  its  executive  officers,  claiming 
that  he  had  an  organized  body  of  men  who  would 
protect  him,  by  arms  if  necessary,  against  any 
action  of  the  civil  authority.  Ample  time  was 
given  him  to  remove,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month,  on  the  requisition  of  the  sheriff,  I  made 
one  of  a  civil  posse  who,  unarmed,  accompanied 
him  to  the  premises  and  assisted  him  to  put  the 
law  in  force  and  dispossess  said  Chapman,  who 
had  built  a  small  tenement  thereon.  While  on 
the  ground  I  publicly,  and  in  the  presence  of  many 
witnesses,  offered  to  the  said  Chapman  that  if  he 
would  remove  peaceably  and  quietly  from  the 
premises,  his  personal  property  should  be  returned 
to  him  by  the  sheriff  and  I  would  pay  all  the  costs 
that  had  been  incurred  by  the  trial.  This  he 
refused  to  do  and  the  law  was  quietly  put  in  force. 
This  act  of  mine,  fellow  citizens,  has  been  held  up 
and  trumpeted  by  dishonest  demagogues  as  an 
awful  affair;  and  this  Chapman,  who  is  a  hale  and 
hearty  man,  a  six-footer,  has  been  represented  by 
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them  in  their  speeches  as  a  poor,  feeble,  sickly 
man,  who  has  been  wickedly  oppressed  by  me  and 
whose  shelter  has  been  torn  down  over  his  head. 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands.  But  I  am  a 
law-abiding  man.  What  I  have  said  and  what  I 
still  assert  is,  that  if  any  man  settles  upon  my 
property,  which  the  law  guarantees  me,  and  after 
a  fair  jury  trial  therefor  and  decision  in  my  favor, 
refuses  to  answer  the  summons  of  the  law  and 
remove  therefrom,  thus  resisting  both  the  law  and 
justice,  then  I  will  defend  my  rights,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  may,  and  I  know  that  all 
good  American  citizens  will  support  me  in  so 
doing. 

"Captain  Sutter's  title  to  the  property  where 
this  city  now  stands  was  derived  from  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  and  that  government  has 
respected  it  and  protected  him  in  his  right  of 
property  for  years.  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt 
that  our  government  will  fulfill  the  stipulations 
of  her  treaty  with  Mexico  and  protect  the  rights 
of  those  who  have  obtained  grants  of  land  from 
that  government,  and  provided  we  who  have  pur- 
chased lands  from  Captain  Sutter  and  paid  large 
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sums  of  money  for  the  same  have  not  obtained  a 
good  title,  then  the  pre-emption  right  (if  there  be 
any)  belongs  to  those  of  us  who  have  settled  here 
and  made  the  first  improvement  when  the  place 
where  this  city  now  stands  was  a  wilderness." 

Pierre  B.  Cornwall. 

Several  armed  meetings  afterward  occurred 
between  the  citizens  and  the  squatters  in  which 
many  were  wounded  and  a  few  killed.  Through 
a  ruling  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  overruling 
the  decision  of  the  State  courts,  the  squatters  were 
finally  deposed. 

The  State  Legislature  organized  at  San  Jose, 
Monday,  December  17,  1849,  an^  mv  father  took 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  particularly  in 
the  organization  of  the  judiciary.  At  Christmas, 
however,  he  repaired  to  Sacramento  where,  on 
January  5,  1850,  he  married  Miss  George  Anna 
Cutler,  a  young  lady  of  refinement,  who  had 
recently  journeyed  to  California,  riding  horseback 
over  the  plains  with  her  stepfather,  Daniel  Green 
Whitney.  The  wedding,  which  was  the  second 
to  take  place  in  Sacramento,  was  celebrated  with 
much  pomp  and  circumstance.    Mr.  Cornwall  and 
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his  wife  returned  to  San  Jose,  where  he  again  took 
up  his  work  in  the  legislature. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  however,  having 
contracted  a  cold,  his  eyes  became  so  inflamed  that 
he  was  unable  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  House ; 
on  the  27th  the  attack  assumed  a  more  serious 
form  and  on  the  following  day,  not  desiring  Sac- 
ramento district  to  lack  full  representation,  he 
sent  in  his  resignation  and  immediately  embarked 
for  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  confined  to  his 
room  in  the  Graham  House  for  two  weeks,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  entirely  blind 
with  iritis  in  its  most  virulent  form.  By  the 
beginning  of  March  he  was  again  able  to  take  up 
his  business  affairs. 

In  the  early  part  of  1849  the  interests  of 
Albert  Priest  having  been  purchased  by  his  two 
partners,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  B.  Lee  and 
Cornwall,  and  its  location  to  the  east  side  of  Sec- 
ond Street,  between  I  and  J  Streets,  where,  in  a 
building  of  its  own  it  engaged  in  a  banking  and 
real  estate  business  and  soon  became  the  largest 
house  in  Sacramento. 

On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1850,  Mr.  Corn- 
wall sold  to  Barton  Lee  his  interest  in  the  firm 
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and  two-thirds  of  his  real  estate  for  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Eighteen  months  previous  he  had  entered 
California  a  stranger  to  its  inhabitants  and  more 
than  eight  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  had  received  at  a  popular 
election  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate 
for  any  office.  In  April,  1850,  he  was  about  to 
return  to  his  Eastern  home  with  his  young  wife 
and  a  fortune  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, all  earned  by  his  own  industry,  perseverance 
and  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  extrav- 
agance that  always  prevails  in  a  mining  commu- 
nity, with  its  consequent  lures  of  reckless  dissipa- 
tion and  excess,  he  truly  and  steadily  maintained 
his  own  way  unscathed,  working  ever  for  the  bet- 
terment of  California,  Sacramento  and  himself. 

It  was  a  long  way  back  through  the  high 
fever  of  a  gold-mad  community,  with  but  little 
law,  across  the  rugged  peaks  and  precipices  of  the 
mighty  Sierras  and  the  weary  wastes  of  the  great 
plains,  through  the  years  of  Ohio  business  ven- 
tures, beyond  the  frozen  fields  and  forests  of  the 
fur  trader,  behind  the  clerical  desk  of  the  Buffalo 
shipping  and  commission  house,  yes,  and  down  the 
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lake  beyond  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  with  its 
youthful  caretaker,  to  the  little  pioneer  home  in 
Chautauqua  County  on  a  spring  morning  of  1836, 
when  the  fifteen-year-old,  self-reliant  boy  faced 
the  world  determined  to  win.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  upon  an  eminence  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  rested. 

California  had  begun  to  attract  the  artistic 
as  well  as  the  business  world  and  Heinrich  Herz, 
the  celebrated  pianist  and  composer,  who  had  the 
music-loving  public  of  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Paris  at  his  feet,  journeyed  to  California  where  he 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  His  first 
concert  at  Sacramento  was  given  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  10th.  The  piano  had  but  six 
octaves,  yet  artistically,  socially  and  financially 
the  affair  was  most  successful.  It  was  the  last 
evening  in  Sacramento  of  Mr.  Cornwall  and  his 
bride  before  thev  set  sail  for  a  tour  of  the  Eastern 
states.  After  the  concert  was  over,  Herz  and  a 
number  of  the  audience  repaired  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Cornwall  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
in  dancing  and  social  converse.  Farewells  were 
said  to  their  many  friends,  and  on  the  steamer  of 
April  20th  from  San  Francisco,   the  bride  and 
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groom  set  sail  for  the  Isthmus,  and  thence  for 
New  York. 

The  first  point  of  rest  in  the  East  was  the  old 
home  in  Westfield,  New  York.  There  a  mort- 
gage on  his  mother's  property  was  paid,  and  after 
a  happy  visit  he  left  her  well  provided  for,  in  the 
company  of  her  two  children,  Emily  and 
Ambrose,  and  her  husband's  mother,  Anna 
Wright  Cornwall.  Returning  to  New  York  on 
the  first  of  August,  my  father  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Ward  Price  &  Co.,  bankers,  at  40 
Wall  Street,  for  the  opening  and  prosecution  of 
a  banking  and  exchange  business  between  them, 
when  he  should  have  returned  to  Sacramento.  On 
August  28th  arrangements  were  completed  in 
detail  and  agreed  to. 

In  the  meantime  affairs  in  California  were 
becoming  seriously  involved.  In  August,  1850, 
the  assessor's  valuation  of  Sacramento  real  and 
personal  property  was  seven  million  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars,  the  real  estate  alone  being 
assessed  at  five  million  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  dollars.  Business  had  been  trans- 
acted, money  loaned  and  security  taken,  all  upon 
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this  high  valuation.  In  June  and  July  (1850) 
mortgages  foreclosed,  failed  to  realize  the  full 
amount  of  the  principal  loaned.  During  August 
affairs  grew  worse.  Exchanges  between  Sacra- 
mento bankers  and  their  Eastern  correspondents 
had  grown  to  represent  large  monthly  sums,  and 
the  Sacramentans,  feeling  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
local  real  property  upon  which  their  money  was 
loaned,  began  to  find  it  difficult  to  meet  the  calls 
upon  them.  As  the  demands  increased,  and 
instead  of  meeting  the  former  prompt  satisfaction, 
met  hesitation,  delay  and  finally  excuse,  distrust 
took  possession  of  the  Eastern  bankers  and  the 
calls  increased.  Embarrassments  came,  and 
amongst  them  that  of  Barton  Lee,  representing  a 
capital  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Shortly  followed  McKnight  and  Hastings, 
Warbass  &  Co.,  and  other  bankers  and  merchants. 
Much  excitement  attended  the  announce- 
ment of  the  failure  of  Lee,  as  it  became  noised 
about  on  the  morning  of  August  5th.  As  the 
public  learned  the  true  state  of  his  affairs,  how- 
ever, quiet  and  satisfaction  became  manifest. 
The  assignees,  Eugene  F.  Gillespie,  Edward  J.  C. 
Kewen  and  John  M.  MacKenzie,  were  men  of 
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undoubted  character,  and  their  assurances  to  the 
public  represented  Lee's  liabilities  as  being  one 
million  three  hundred  dollars,  and  his  actual  prop- 
erty, at  the  lowest  cash  valuation,  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand.  His  monthly  income  was 
estimated  at  from  fifty-five  to  eighty  thousand. 

Lee  announced  through  the  press  his  sincere 
determination  to  pay  every  cent  of  his  liabilities 
and  his  trustees  announced  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  "there  is 
an  entire  sufficiency  to  cover  all  liabilities." 
Every  endeavor  was  made  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
reflection  of  the  failure  upon  the  general  business 
of  the  city.  Pearson  and  Baker  and  R.  J. 
Woolson  &  Co.,  two  of  the  largest  real  estate 
firms,  advertised  "Barton  Lee's  certificates  of 
deposit  taken  at  par  (equal  to  gold  dust)  in 
exchange  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  real  estate 
in  the  city." 

Rumors  of  the  calamitous  news  reached  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Cornwall  in  New  York  and  he 
hastened  to  return.  He  was  a  large  owner  of 
Sacramento  real  estate  and  of  Barton  Lee's  notes. 

In  August  and  September  Sacramentans 
were  put  to  great  efforts  for  survival.  The  squat- 
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ter  troubles  over  land  titles,  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  heretofore  generally  accepted  values  of 
property,  followed  by  pecuniary  embarrassments 
causing  frequent  appeal  to  the  bankruptcy  law, 
with  consequent  heavy  losses, — all  of  these,  com- 
bined with  the  heavy  taxation  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  public  works  and  preserve  the  city  from 
floods,  well  nigh  crushed  the  affairs  of  Sacra- 
mento. The  iron  wills  and  unextinguishable 
energy  of  her  inhabitants  alone  preserved  her. 

In  the  midst  of  all,  and  as  a  final  blow,  came 
the  dreaded  cholera.  Relentlessly  it  moved  upon 
the  suffering  city  from  two  directions — across  the 
plains  and  up  the  coast  from  the  isthmus.  On 
the  morning  of  October  7,  1850,  there  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamboat  Com- 
pany's steamer  "Caroline,"  Captain  Whiting. 
She  was  a  side-wheeler,  with  accommodations  for 
about  one  hundred  persons.  On  this  trip  she  car- 
ried into  San  Francisco  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  two  hundred  and  fifty  passengers, 
amongst  them  Mr.  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 
Cholera  and  Panama  fever  traveled  with  the  ves- 
sel. The  deaths  during  the  voyage  equaled  in 
number  almost  one-third  of  the  cabin  passengers. 
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These  were  all  buried  at  sea.  My  father  escaped 
the  cholera,  but  was  afflicted  with  the  fever  and 
lay  next  to  death  on  the  vessel's  deck,  unable  to 
move.  When  slightly  improved  he  was  taken  to 
Sacramento  and  arrived  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
cholera,  which  had  broken  out  in  that  city  about 
October  20th. 

He  lay  in  his  home,  on  Second  Street, 
between  L  and  M  Streets,  and,  helpless,  looked 
from  his  window  upon  the  desolation  of  the 
city.  With  a  population  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  cholera  of  about  six  thousand,  crowds  flocked 
by  every  road  from  the  city,  and  steamboats  leav- 
ing the  levee  were  crowded  with  passengers. 
From  one  point  alone,  the  horse  market,  on  K 
Street,  the  people  left  for  upwards  of  a  week  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  a  day.  By  October  29th 
the  mortality  had  reached  from  thirty  to  forty  a 
day.  Business  was  suspended,  all  places  of 
amusement  and  saloons  were  closed  and  the  popu- 
lation dwindled  to  three  thousand.  The  ceme- 
teries appeared  to  be  newly  plowed  fields,  and 
most  of  the  citizens  that  were  left  were  clad  in  the 
habiliments  of  mourning.  The  municipal  authori- 
ties then  cleansed  the  city  in  earnest,  and  the 
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plague  abated.  A  sense  of  security  began  to 
manifest  itself,  people  began  to  return  and  busi- 
ness to  evince  activity. 

Mr.  Cornwall,  recovered  in  health,  opened  an 
office  at  what  was  then  43  Second  Street,  between 
J  and  K  Streets,  and  dealt  in  real  estate.  The 
cholera  had  disposed  of  the  last  chance  of  Barton 
Lee  to  realize  fully  upon  his  assets  and  his  many 
liabilities  required  immediate  attention.  In  this 
crisis  my  father  came  forward  and  endorsed  his 
notes,  most  of  which  the  endorser  subsequently 
paid  in  full. 

Try  as  they  might  to  bestow  new  life  upon 
their  city,  the  Sacramentans  soon  realized  the 
enormousness  of  their  task.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  rejuvenate  business  confidence  and  restore 
property  values,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  State  Capitol,  in  1854,  was  at  Benicia. 
It  had  been  moved  seven  times  from  one  place  to 
another  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
almost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Once 
located  at  Sacramento,  and  then  removed  to 
Vallejo,  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  to  re-estab- 
lish it  at  Sacramento.  Nevertheless  this  appeared 
to  be  the  greatest  hope  of  the  city.    If  successful, 
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it  would  at  least  guarantee  life  and  some  activity. 

A  mighty  senatorial  struggle  was  imminent, 
and  as  it  developed  it  took  on  sectional  lines. 
The  Sacramentans  thus  gained  an  ally;  also  foes; 
but  they  were  desperate  and  determined.  The 
accommodations  at  Benicia  were  far  from  desir- 
able; members  of  the  legislature  could  find  no 
suitable  or  comfortable  quarters  and  the  food  was 
detestable.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  both  houses 
providing  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
capitol  to  Sacramento,  which  measure  was  bitterly 
opposed. 

In  the  midst  of  discussions  and  dissentions, 
Mr.  Cornwall  and  a  number  of  his  friends,  all 
interested  in  the  city  yearning  to  become  a  capital, 
chartered  the  largest  and  most  commodious 
steamer  to  be  had,  sumptuously  fitted  up  her  cabin 
and  staterooms  and,  with  the  steward's  depart- 
ment under  competent  management,  reinforced 
with  a  bounteous  supply  of  the  best  provisions,  a 
part  of  which  were  of  a  fluid  character,  they  put 
into  the  harbor  of  Benicia  with  flags  flying  and 
bands  playing.  That  night  a  few  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  dined  on  board.  They  stayed 
all  night.    The  next  day,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
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evil  fare  of  Benicia,  pretty  much  all  of  the  legisla- 
ture took  up  permanent  quarters  on  the  vessel,  and 
on  February  25,  1854,  both  houses  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  to  adjourn,  to  meet  in  Sacra- 
mento on  March  1st.  The  steamer  sailed  away 
from  despondent  little  Benicia,  and  the  members 
of  the  legislature  sailed  too.  They  met  in  Sacra- 
mento on  the  agreed  date,  established  it  as  the 
capital  and  there  the  capital  has  remained  to  this 
day. 

The  city  revived  somewhat,  but  the  succeed- 
ing floods  and  fires  prevented  a  return  of  former 
property  values,  and  after  making  a  trip  to  the 
Fraser  River  during  the  gold  excitement  of  June, 
1858,  and  returning  in  August,  my  father  sold 
such  of  his  Sacramento  holdings  as  yet  remained, 
and  removed  with  his  family  to  San  Francisco. 
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The  white  population  of  California  was  then 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  San 
Francisco  was  a  thriving  city  of  some  fifty-two 
thousand  residents.  The  business  part  of  the  city 
was  north  of  California  Street  and  east  of  Dupont. 
There  were  no  sidewalks  on  Montgomery  Street 
south  of  Bush.  The  principal  shopping  places 
were  on  Montgomery  Street,  between  Jackson  and 
Sacramento,  and  on  Washington,  between  Mont- 
gomery and  Kearny.  The  Niantic,  on  Sansome 
Street,  north  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
Bank  of  California,  and  the  Oriental,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Battery  and  Bush  Streets,  were  the  princi- 
pal hotels.  The  American  Theatre,  on  Sansome 
Street,  near  Sacramento,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre,  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Jack- 
son Streets,  were  the  principal  places  of  amuse- 
ment. That  part  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of 
Market  and  Third  Streets  was  unimproved  and 
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consisted  of  hills  of  shifting  sands.  The  site  of 
the  new  City  Hall  was  a  lonely  burying  ground 
where  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Pioneers  of  Yerba 
Buena  and  of  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco. 

The  one  visible  park  was  Portsmouth  Square, 
between  Clay  and  Washington  Streets,  where,  on 
occasions  when  the  old  monumental  bell  tolled, 
the  people  gathered  for  public  meetings,  a  place 
made  memorable  by  more  than  one  gathering 
where  the  issue  was  life  and  death,  and  by  the 
great  orator  and  patriot,  Edward  D.  Baker,  in  his 
oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Senator  Broderick. 

Mr.  Cornwall  obtained  appointments  as 
Notary  Public  for  himself  and  a  clerk,  thus 
enabling  him  to  keep  his  office  on  Merchant  Street 
always  open,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  he  began 
again  the  fight  for  success.  People  soon  found  that 
they  were  certain  of  finding  there  a  notary,  and  his 
business  prospered  and  grew  rapidly,  so  that  by 
1862  he  was  able  to  purchase  considerable  stock 
in  several  paying  mines,  and  in  that  year,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  San  Francisco  gentlemen, 
he  organized  the  first  stock  exchange  in  the  city 
and  held  his  seat,  doing  a  large  business,  until 
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after  the  crash  in  mining  stocks,  when  he  sold  it, 
February,  1867,  to  E.  E.  Stone. 

He  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  southeast  corner  of  Rincon  Place  and 
Harrison  Street,  but  in  1861  he  purchased  a  home 
on  Taylor  and  Vallejo  Streets,  and  resided  there 
with  his  family  until  1864,  when  his  wife  died 
after  a  lingering  illness. 

A  devoted  life  member  of  the  Society  of 
California  Pioneers,  in  1865  he  was  elected  its 
president  and  served  a  full  term. 

In  the  early  fifties  the  Bellingham  Bay  Coal 
Company  had  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  coal  at  Bellingham  Bay,  Washington,  and 
selling  it  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere;  and  in 
June,  1861,  a  number  of  San  Franciscans  had  in- 
corporated the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal  at  Mount 
Diablo,  Contra  Costa  County,  California. 

Neither  of  these  companies  had  progressed 
very  far  in  the  opening  and  development  of  their 
mines,  when,  in  February,  1866,  a  combination  of 
capitalists  consisting  of  Barron  &  Co.,  D.  O. 
Mills,  W.  C.  Ralston,  Lloyd  Tevis,  Louis 
McLane,  Alvinza  Hayward,  John  Bensley  and 
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Louis  A.  Garnett,  acquired  the  stock  of  both  cor- 
porations and  began  industriously  to  develop  the 
mines.  Mr.  Cornwall  was  engaged  as  managing 
agent  for  the  company  at  San  Francisco.  In  the 
crash  of  mining  stocks  and  subsequent  depressions, 
he  had  lost  heavily,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  per- 
sonally purchase  any  interest  in  the  coal  com- 
panies. But  later  through  the  friendship  of  D.  O. 
Mills  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  have  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  shares  for  nineteen  thousand 
dollars,  carried  for  him  by  the  Bank  of  California 
at  an  interest  of  one  per  cent  per  month. 

Although  fire  broke  out  in  the  Bellingham 
Bay  mine,  by  January,  1867,  it  began  to  ship  coal 
in  quantities  which  increased  from  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  tons  a  month,  until,  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  monthly  output  reached  four- 
teen hundred  tons. 

The  year  1867  was  devoted  principally  to 
development,  building  bunkers  and  roads  and 
making  other  permanent  improvements,  and  by 
December  the  Black  Diamond  mine  was  produc- 
ing monthly  from  five  to  six  thousand  tons.  In 
January,  1868,  the  Bellingham  Bay  mine  was 
again  discovered  on  fire  in  the  old  works,  above 
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the  upper  gangway,  about  thirteen  hundred  feet 
from  the  working  shaft.  The  fire  was  thought  to 
be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  It  being  necessary 
to  flood  the  mines,  all  production  was  thereby 
stopped  until  the  water  could  be  pumped  out  and 
the  machinery  again  started,  which  was  in  June 
of  the  same  year. 

The  Black  Diamond  Coal  Company  began  to 
pay  dividends  in  1868,  and  in  June  of  that  year 
Mr.  Cornwall  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
company. 

The  business  prospered  under  his  manage- 
ment, and  on  January  15,  1869,  the  board  of 
trustees  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  company 
be  tendered  him  for  faithful  and  efficient  past  ser- 
vices and  that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be 
presented  to  him  in  addition  to  his  salary  for  the 
past  year. 

In  1867,  with  his  aged  mother,  sister  Emily 
and  children,  Florence,  Bertha  and  Arthur,  he 
had  removed  to  Jones  and  Lombard  Streets,  and 
the  following  year  to  609  Harrison  Street,  on 
Rincon  Hill,  where  the  family  residence,  a  com- 
fortable home,  remained  for  about  twenty  years. 

The   Black   Diamond   Coal   Company  had 
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bought  several  other  mines,  and  in  August,  1869, 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  five  hundred  thou- 
sand to  five  million  dollars.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  stockholders,  in  1872,  Mr.  Cornwall  was 
elected  a  trustee,  and  at  the  succeeding  meeting  of 
the  trustees  was  elected  president.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  administration  as  president  the 
company  made  a  net  profit  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1868  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  and 
become  enamored  with  a  young  woman  of  rare 
character  and  personality,  Sada  Davis,  daughter 
of  Jacob  Atherton  and  Helen  Mar  Davis. 

Jacob  A.  Davis,  as  president,  had  built  one 
of  the  first  railroads  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  in 
1861  had  brought  his  wife  and  six  children  to 
California. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1871,  Mr.  Cornwall  and 
Miss  Davis  were  quietly  married  at  her  mother's 
home,  in  San  Diego,  returning  soon  after  to  San 
Francisco,  where  in  all  the  succeeding  years  their 
lives  were  blended  in  constant  devotion  and  love. 

The  coal  company's  affairs  having  been  suc- 
cessfully established,  Mr.  Cornwall  had  time  to 
devote  himself  to  other  things,  and  in  1873  he 
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became  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  in  1855  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  reference  and  circulating  library 
of  useful  and  valuable  books,  to  encourage  and 
support  lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  in 
mechanics  and  the  sciences  and  to  hold,  from  time 
to  time,  fairs  and  industrial  exhibitions.  As  a  di- 
rector he  devoted  himself  to  its  work,  and  in  1880 
became  its  president.  The  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Institute  during  his  administration  of  its 
affairs  was  phenomenal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  first 
improvements  to  be  effected  by  him,  upon  becom- 
ing president,  was  based  upon  his  experience  as  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Apprentices'  Society.  At 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  Fifteenth  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  1880, 
Mr.  Cornwall,  in  his  address,  said:  "Among  the 
things  now  in  contemplation  is  the  establishment 
of  an  apprentices'  department,  where  regular  and 
frequent  meetings  of  apprentices  may  be  had  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  and  debate  upon 
mechanical  and  other  subjects,  and  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  lectures  and  classes  for  a  technical 
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education,  where  skilled  workmen  and  learned 
teachers  may  explain  the  methods  by  which  the 
hard  things  of  life  are  made  easy,  the  confused 
clear,  and  the  doubtful  certain." 

In  1877  he  had  bought  the  steamer  "Cali- 
fornia," and  the  following  year  the  "Great 
Republic,"  and  started  an  independent  line 
between  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  The  Great 
Republic  was  at  that  time  the  largest  side-wheel 
steamer  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Great  Eastern.  She  was  of  almost  four  thousand 
tons  burden,  had  three  decks,  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long  and  forty-seven  feet  broad. 

In  April  of  the  following  year  she  was  run 
ashore  at  Sand  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  became  a  total  wreck,  fourteen  of 
the  crew  being  drowned.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  pilot,  who  had  taken  her  over 
the  bar,  contrary  to  the  Captain's  wishes,  had  been 
bribed  by  an  opposition  steamboat  company  to 
wreck  the  vessel,  and  after  the  disaster,  so  great 
was  the  public  hatred  and  contempt  of  him,  he 
was  unable  to  appear  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the 
Northwest.  Whether  this  feeling  was  justified  or 
not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  ship  was  kept  on 
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her  course  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  "buoy 
ahead,"  given  by  both  lookouts,  and  when  the 
vessel  finally  touched  bottom  the  pilot  immedi- 
ately gave  the  signal  "full  speed  ahead."  He 
claimed  this  was  due  to  nervousness  on  his  part, 
but  his  claim  was  never  upheld  by  public  opinion. 

The  loss,  which  was  a  heavy  one  for  Mr. 
Cornwall,  as  the  insurance  carried  was  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  vessel's  worth,  might  well  have 
brought  discouragement,  but  the  blow  was  met 
bravely  and  brushed  aside. 

In  company  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world,  he  had  been  watching,  during  the  year 
1879,  the  progress  of  Edison  and  others  in  their 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  perfecting  the 
manufacture  of  electricity  by  some  method  that 
would  enable  it  to  enter  into  competition  with 
ordinary  illuminating  gas. 

From  the  beginning  the  battery  was  the  only 
known  generator  capable  of  producing  electric 
light.  The  electrical  machine,  although  capable  of 
producing  powerful  effects,  was  not  able  to  gener- 
ate a  continuous  current. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  success  in  1820  in 
producing  the  arc  light  had  first  attracted  the 
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attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  possibilities 
of  electrical  illumination.  It  was  known  thus 
early  that  an  extremely  brilliant  light  could  be 
produced  by  slightly  separating  two  pencils  of 
carbon,  through  which  a  powerful  current  of  elec- 
tricity was  passing,  the  mysterious  force  spanning 
the  gap  with  an  "arc"  of  intense  light. 

The  one  insuperable  bar  to  the  adoption  and 
introduction  of  this  means  of  illumination  was  its 
great  cost,  due  to  the  necessity  of  producing  a  cur- 
rent by  the  consumption  of  zinc  in  the  galvanic 
battery. 

In  1867  the  experiments  of  leading  electri- 
cians culminated  in  the  production  of  the  dynamo, 
but  not  until  1878  did  the  successful  manufacture 
of  efficient  and  practical  machinery  for  electric 
lighting  become  possible  through  the  researches  of 
Chas.  F.  Brush  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  solu- 
tion by  him  in  that  year  of  the  problem  of  running 
a  number  of  arc  lamps  from  one  dynamo. 

While  capitalists  all  over  the  world  were 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  results  of  Edison's 
experiments,  Mr.  Cornwall,  as  president  of  the 
California  Electric  Light  Company,  had  enough 
confidence  to  undertake  in  San  Francisco  the  con- 
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struction  of  a  central  station  electric  light  plant, 
using  the  Brush  machines,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  electric  light  and 
power  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This  plant, 
on  the  southwest  side  of  Jessie  Street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth,  was  the  first  central  station 
electric  lighting  plant  in  the  world.  It  was  manu- 
facturing and  selling  an  illumination  equal  to  two 
thousand  candles  from  one  horse-power,  when 
Edison  had  been  able  to  obtain  only  four  sixteen 
candle  lights  from  the  same  power.  The  Califor- 
nia Electric  Light  Company  immediately  became 
a  large  and  important  consumer  of  Black  Dia- 
mond coal  and  remained  such  until  1894,  when  a 
change  of  stockholders  enabled  another  company 
to  obtain  the  coal  contract. 

In  1881  a  redwood  and  manzanita  covered 
piece  of  mountainous  land,  eighty-five  acres  in 
size,  was  acquired  by  my  father  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains.  A  cottage  was  built  and  regularly 
during  the  succeeding  years  Mr.  Cornwall,  his  wife 
and  the  writer  sought  this  haven  of  rest  and  quiet, 
at  first  interested  in  clearing  the  land,  then  in 
planting  the  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  finally  in 
gathering  the  fruit,  crushing  the  grapes  and  mak- 
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ing  the  wines  from  the  same  seeds  and  cuttings. 
Many  and  happy  were  the  week  ends  there,  en- 
joyed alone  and  with  friends  and  relatives. 
Years  of  city  business  worry  were  thus  relieved  of 
their  severity  and  their  natural  ravages  assuaged. 

The  Black  Diamond  mines  at  Mount  Diablo 
had  been  successfully  managed  and  run  for  about 
ten  years  when  a  better  grade  of  coal  began  to  be 
imported  from  British  Columbia,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Black  Diamond  Company  to 
find  a  mine  that  would  yield  something  much  bet- 
ter than  the  California  coal. 

During  1880  and  1881  Mr.  Cornwall  kept  a 
mining  engineer  named  Tull  privately  at  work  in 
the  Northwest  prospecting  and  boring  for  coal. 
In  August,  1881,  he  reported  several  notable  pros- 
pects, one  particularly  in  King  County,  Wash- 
ington. The  company's  coal  expert,  Benj.  B. 
Jones,  was  immediately  sent  north  to  make  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  discoveries.  An  analysis 
showed  the  coal  discovered  at  Green  River,  King 
County,  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  any  domes- 
tic coal  on  the  market,  and  the  property  was 
secured,  a  part  of  it  by  lease  upon  a  royalty  from 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
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rest  under  government  appropriation,  all  at  a  cost 
of  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  expense  of  working  the  mines  at  Mount 
Diablo  had  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  great 
depth  of  shafts  which  extended  far  below  the 
level  of  the  Pittsburg,  Eureka,  Union  and  other 
surrounding  mines,  and  consequently  acted  as  a 
drain  for  all  of  them.  Mr.  Cornwall  sought  the 
owners  of  these  mines  and  attempted  to  get  them 
to  enter  into  some  equitable  arrangement  to  pay 
their  proportion  of  the  pumping,  but  they,  think- 
ing that  the  Black  Diamond  mines  would  be 
obliged  to  pump  anyway,  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposition.  The  mines  in  King  County,  Wash- 
ington, had  been  gradually  prepared  for  opening, 
and  in  1884  the  owners  of  the  surrounding  mines 
at  Mount  Diablo  were  notified  that  unless  they 
made  some  arrangements,  as  requested,  to  share 
the  cost  of  pumping,  the  engines  would  stop  at  a 
certain  day  and  hour  and  the  Black  Diamond  and 
other  mines  would  consequently  fill  with  water. 
They  considered  the  statement  as  merely  a  busi- 
ness bluff,  refused  to  take  action,  and,  accordingly, 
the  pumps  stopped,  all  the  mines  filled  and  the 
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production  of  coal  at  Mount  Diablo,  California, 
ceased. 

The  new  mine  in  King  County  was  named 
Black  Diamond,  after  the  old  mine,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Mount  Diablo  plant,  including  most  of  the 
miners,  was  moved  to  the  new  field,  which  was 
successfully  opened  and  operated  until  within  a 
few  months  prior  to  Mr.  Cornwall's  death,  in 
1904,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Com- 
pany for  one  million  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  mines  at  Bellingham  Bay  were  not 
developed  to  any  great  degree,  owing  to  the  fires 
and  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  of  coal 
from  that  point,  and  the  company  found  itself 
with  almost  five  thousand  acres  of  land  unneces- 
sary for  mining. 

During  the  Fraser  River  gold  excitement  of 
1858  the  towns  of  Whatcom  and  Sehome,  at 
Bellingham  Bay,  had  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
boom.  Sehome  was  on  the  bluffs  southeast  of 
Whatcom  and  had  the  advantage  of  fronting  on 
deep  water.  It  contained  only  some  fifteen  houses, 
while  Whatcom  had  about  thirty-three.  The  coal 
company's  mine  was  midway  between  the  two 
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towns.  A  writer  to  the  Daily  Alta  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1858  said  of  these  places:  "There  is 
much  jealousy  between  the  two  towns,  but  you 
have  only  to  mention  Victoria  when  they  unite  in 
common  cause  and  display  their  hate  and  fear  of 
rivalry  of  that  place."  These  two  settlements,  in 
a  single  night  almost,  increased  their  population, 
during  the  Fraser  River  craze,  to  eight  thousand 
people;  but  the  people  of  Victoria  influenced  the 
British  government  to  make  certain  regulations  of 
duty  upon  mining  supplies  brought  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
miners  were  barred  from  outfitting  for  the  Fraser 
River  at  any  other  point  than  Victoria. 

Whatcom  and  Sehome  found  themselves 
suddenly  deserted  over  night,  the  tents  of  their 
population  folded  and  moved  away. 

The  natural  advantages  of  their  location, 
however,  led  Mr.  Cornwall  to  believe  that  some 
day  Bellingham  Bay  would  be  the  site  of  a  great 
city.  He  therefore  strongly  opposed  the  sale  of 
the  land  by  the  coal  company  and  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  new  corporation  to  take  the  lands 
and  improve  them.  This  scheme  was  not  gen- 
erally favored  by  the  directors  and  stockholders 
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of  the  Bellingham  Bay  Coal  Company,  but  Mr. 
Cornwall  was  so  persistent  and  confident  of  its 
success  that  they  finally  agreed,  and  in  1883  was 
organized  the  Bellingham  Bay  and  British  Colum- 
bia Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  the  town  of  Whatcom 
across  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  Mission,  a  point  at  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  join  the  Canadian  Pacific  Transconti- 
nental line  when  it  should  be  constructed.  The 
railroad  company  took  over  the  lands  of  the  coal 
company  and  the  road  was  completed  in  1889. 
In  1890,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
water,  lighting,  lumber  and  other  industries  inci- 
dental to  the  development  of  the  city,  the  Belling- 
ham Bay  Improvement  Company  was  organized 
and  most  of  the  lands  within  and  outside  of  the 
town  site  were  transferred  to  it. 

Mr.  Cornwall  at  this  time  was  therefore 
busily  engaged  in  administering,  as  president,  the 
affairs  of  the  California  Electric  Light  Company, 
the  Black  Diamond  Coal  Mining  Company,  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  the  Bellingham  Bay  and 
British  Columbia  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Bellingham  Bay  Improvement  Company.     His 
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commercial  efforts  demanded  so  much  of  his  time, 
work  and  attention  that  he  was  obliged,  in  1889, 
to  resign  from  the  presidency  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  which  he  left  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
greatly  increased  in  membership,  with  many 
thousands  of  books,  in  addition  to  those  owned  at 
the  time  he  assumed  charge  of  its  affairs,  and  with 
organized  classes  for  instruction  in  the  different 
sciences  and  arts.  He  had  purchased  for  it  the 
block  bounded  by  Larkin,  Hayes,  Polk  and  Grove 
Streets  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  To  make  this  purchase  it  was  necessary 
to  mortgage  the  library  property  on  Post  Street, 
and  to  complete  the  purchase  Mr.  Cornwall  and 
Dr.  A.  J.  Bauer,  treasurer  of  the  institute,  gave 
their  personal  notes.  The  property  in  Mr.  Corn- 
wall's lifetime  was  probably  worth  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  dollars. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Cornwall  managed  to  buy 
the  interest  of  Louis  McLane  in  the  different  com- 
panies, which  gave  him  an  equal  interest  with  his 
associates. 

The  Bellingham  Bay  Improvement  Com- 
pany began  immediately  to  live  up  to  the  work  its 
name  implied.    It  established  a  lighting  plant  and 
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water  works,  built  a  lumber  mill  of  enormous 
capacity,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  in 
other  ways  took  up  the  burden  of  fostering  the 
growth  of  the  city.  In  1900  the  mill  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  but  was  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

When  the  constructing  engineer  inquired  of 
Mr.  Cornwall  what  size  mill  the  company  desired 
to  build,  he  was  answered,  "A  mill  that  will  saw 
logs  as  long  as  they  grow  and  as  broad  as  they 
grow." 

In  1892  the  water  works  were  sold  to  the 
city  of  New  Whatcom.  The  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Mining  Company  continued  to  produce  and 
sell  large  quantities  of  coal  from  its  Green  River 
mines,  and  all  of  the  various  companies  progressed 
steadily  under  careful  and  judicious  management. 

In  1894  tne  Edison  Light  and  Power  Com- 
pany, which  was  a  consolidation  of  the  California 
Electric  Light  Company  and  one  or  two  other 
plants,  awarded  the  contract  for  coal  to  a  rival 
company.  The  price  of  lighting  and  power  in 
San  Francisco  was  held  at  a  figure  that  encouraged 
Mr.  Cornwall  to  believe  that  a  competing  plant 
would  meet  with  success.    He  therefore,  as  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Mutual  Electric  Light  Company,  a 
new  corporation,  began  a  fight  to  furnish  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  with  electric  light  and  power 
at  cheaper  rates  than  were  then  in  force.  He 
found  this  no  easy  task.  The  old  company  imme- 
diately entrenched  itself  as  firmly  as  possible  and 
the  city  authorities  refused  to  permit  the  Mutual 
Electric  Light  Company  to  erect  any  poles  or 
posts  upon  which  to  string  their  wires  or  place 
their  lights.  Time  after  time  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors refused  the  permission  requested.  The 
company  then  tried  to  elect  men  to  the 
board  who  would  exercise  an  honest  discretion 
and  grant  equal  use  of  the  streets  of  the  city  to  the 
two  companies,  but  supervisors  elected  under 
strong  promises  to  give  the  opposition  company 
a  chance  to  compete,  underwent  sudden  changes 
of  mind  after  election.  The  Superintendent  of 
Streets,  a  stockholder  in  the  Edison  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Company,  when  sought  with  com- 
plaint, replied  that  he  could  do  nothing  because 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  were  pushing  him  and 
that  the  Edison  Light  and  Power  Company  were 
behind  the  supervisors  and  objected  to  any  privi- 
leges being  extended  to  the  Mutual  Electric  Light 
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Company.  Recourse  was  had  in  this  extremity  to 
the  courts,  and  after  considerable  litigation,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  in  which 
it  said  that  it  was  plainly  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
drive  one  corporation  out  of  the  field  in  the  inter- 
est of  another  by  the  oppressive  and  unlawful  use 
of  official  power,  and  continuing,  the  court  said: 
"If  it  ever  were  proper  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion vested  in  the  officers  of  the  city  in  constant 
supervision  and  control  of  the  streets,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  a  stronger  case  is  not  likely  to  arise. 
In  the  use  of  this  discretion,  which  must  exist 
somewhere,  great  injustice  may  be  done  by  offi- 
cials who  are  corrupt  or  partial." 

The  court  then  proceeded  to  point  out  a 
remedy  and  thereby  destroyed  the  monopoly  in 
the  lighting  of  San  Francisco,  for  within  a  few 
months  the  Mutual  Electric  Light  Company  had 
won  its  fight  and  obtained  permission  to  erect,  and 
had  erected,  its  poles.  This  fight  for  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants  opened  wide  the  door  for  compe- 
tition, and  not  only  the  Mutual  Electric  Light 
Company,  but  a  new  corporation,  The  Independ- 
ent Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  then 
availed   itself   of  the   opportunity.     The   Inde- 
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pendent  company  soon  consolidated,  however, 
with  the  old  electric  company  and  the  gas  com- 
pany under  the  new  name  of  The  San  Francisco 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  Mutual  Elec- 
tric Light  Company  refused  to  enter  the  combine 
and  maintained,  until  after  Mr.  Cornwall's  death, 
its  independent  course  as  the  only  considerable 
opposition  lighting  plant  in  San  Francisco. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  business  burdens 
upon  his  shoulders,  Mr.  Cornwall  had,  during  all 
of  his  California  life,  given  freely  of  his  time  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  for  many  years  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, the  County  Committee  and  the  National 
Campaign  Committee.  Many  times  requested  and 
urged  to  accept  office,  he  had  uniformly  refused. 
But  as  a  regent  to  the  State  University,  he  served 
ten  years,  and  also  for  several  terms  he  was  a 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  public  schools,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest. 
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In  1889  Mr.  Cornwall  had  purchased  a  fifty- 
vara  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Buchanan  and 
Page  Streets  and  there  built  a  new  home  to  which 
he  removed  with  his  wife  and  the  writer,  their 
only  son.  In  this  house  he  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est, for  his  time  at  home  was  the  most  precious 
part  of  his  life.  Crowded  as  the  hours  of  the  day 
might  be  with  momentous  affairs,  at  his  home's 
threshhold  their  consideration  and  discussion  were 
dropped.  Tired,  perhaps  depressed  or  worried,  at 
home  he  was  ever  cheerful  and  interesting.  He 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  meeting  a  trouble  but 
once,  and  then  face  to  face:  No  matter  what 
power  of  sorrow  it  carried,  it  spent  its  force  then. 
Afterwards  there  was  no  waste  of  energy  in  regret 
or  woeful  brooding,  but  every  thought  was  to 
remedy,  to  replace,  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Although,  like  most  of  the  earlier  Califor- 
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nians,  he  occasionally  delighted  in  recalling  the 
happenings  of  the  golden  era,  he  never  became 
uninteresting  nor  did  he  ever  acquire  the  wearying 
habit  that  often  comes  with  age,  of  dwelling  long 
and  prosily  on  details  and  irrelevant  matters. 

If  he  chose  to  recall  the  happenings  of  a  long 
gone  yesterday,  other  conversation  about  him 
ceased,  and  a  certain  magnetic  interest  secured 
general  attention  to  what  he  said,  and  in  the  tell- 
ing, too,  there  was,  beside  a  direct  terseness  of 
style,  a  singular  charm  of  figurative  speech,  an 
aptness  of  metaphor  and  simile,  figures  drawn 
from  nature,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  air  and  their 
inhabitants. 

He  was  fond  of  good  music  and  quite 
familiar  with  most  of  the  operas.  Of  the  stage, 
too,  he  was  a  patron,  and  although  delighted  with 
a  light  vein  of  humor,  he  often  spoke  of  and 
lamented  the  decadence  of  the  theatre  and  its 
plays. 

In  the  early  days  the  old  California  Theatre 
was  owned  by  W.  C.  Ralston,  Wm.  Sharon  and 
men  of  like  nature  and  means.  Its  old  stock  com- 
pany programs  contained  such  names  as  John 
McCullough,    Booth   and   Barrett,    Mrs.    Judah 
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and  Mrs.  Saunders,  Harry  Edwards  and  the 
comedian,  Raymond.  The  drama  was  at  its 
height;  no  amount  of  lavish  expenditure  by  the 
present  theatrical  syndicate  can  present  more  per- 
fect exposition  of  the  actors'  art  than  was  then 
seen. 

Mr.  Cornwall  was  an  excellent  critic  of  art, 
and  particularly  of  architecture.  For  animals  he 
had  a  warm  liking,  especially  for  horses  and  dogs, 
and  he  always  liked  a  man  that  liked  a  dog. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  his  three  most 
remarkable  qualities,  I  should,  without  hesitation, 
mention  first  a  certain  buoyant  hopefulness  and 
cheer,  a  confidence  that  remained  in  adversity  and 
was  based  partly  on  a  natural  philosophy  and 
partly  upon  natural  hope  that  is  sometimes  born  in 
the  heart.  It  never  left  him.  I  have  never  known 
him  to  be  discouraged,  not  even  in  mortal  sick- 
ness; second,  a  knightly  courtesy  of  manner, 
something  of  the  best  of  an  older  generation, 
brought  down  and  kept  ever  fresh  in  our  modern 
busy  every-day  life;  and  then  I  should  say  that 
wonderful  memory  and  possession  of  detailed 
information  upon  almost  every  subject.  It  did 
not  permit  him  to  grow  old  and  garrulous,  but 
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preserved  a  freshness  that  made  him  always  inter- 
esting. Perhaps  equal  to  any  of  these  was  his 
firm  loyalty  to  a  friend  or  the  child  or  widow  of 
an  old  friend.  For  these  I  have  known  him  time 
after  time  to  leave  the  dinner  table  and  listen 
patiently  to  a  story  of  distress  which,  if  in  his 
power,  he  never  failed  to  remedy.  Often  he 
would  say:  "I  should  rather  give  to  many  who 
are  unworthy,  than  turn  one  who  is  in  distress, 
and  worthy,  away." 

The  future  was  a  reality  to  him.  He 
counted  and  planned  upon  its  changes,  improve- 
ments and  effects. 

That  which  was  undertaken,  he  accomplished. 
So  long  as  he  knew  himself  to  be  in  the  right  he 
was  tenacious  of  purpose. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  conducted  a 
single  law  suit,  which  he  finally  won  in  1895. 
To  his  attorney  in  New  York  who,  upon  receiving 
judgment  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
wrote  him  for  congratulations,  Mr.  Cornwall 
replied : 

"This  is  to  acknowledge  yours  of  the  — th 
instant  confirming  telegram  of  the  first  instant 
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from  Boston  in  which  you  said  you  were  awaiting 
my  congratulations. 

"I  know  something  of  the  enormous  energy 
and  resources  of  Erwin  Davis  (the  defendant) 
when  conducting  a  fight;  they  are  marvelous.  The 
brain  of  man  has  never  invented  strategy  that  he 
has  not  studied  and  cannot  work  to  perfection. 
He  can  transform  himself  almost  instantly  into 
the  weak,  decrepid  old  man,  who,  with  gaunt  and 
haggard  features,  convinces  you  that  he  is  past  all 
earthly  hope,  his  chest  heaving  with  consumptive 
cough,  tears  standing  in  his  eyes,  his  voice  trem- 
bling and  limbs  shaking,  but  when  he  gains  the 
advantage  he  was  working  for,  he  suddenly  pops 
up  again,  returned  to  robust  health,  vigorous 
intellect,  ready  to  slay,  right  and  left.  He  could 
have  taught  Richelieu  a  lesson. 

"I  hope  you  are  nearly  through  with  him; 
when  you  get  the  money  in  your  hands  I  will 
congratulate  you  most  heartily." 

In  the  early  Sacramento  days  he  had 
attended  the  Episcopal  Church  and  was  one  of 
the  vestrymen  of  the  first  church  in  that  city, 
organized  August,  1849,  by  the  Rev.  Florel  S. 
Nunes,  D.D.,  of  San  Francisco,  the  place  of  wor- 
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ship  being  a  blacksmith  shop  on  Third  Street, 
between  J  and  K.  Later,  after  removing  to  San 
Francisco,  he  met  and  became  a  friend  and  parish- 
ioner of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King,  Unitarian, 
for  whom  he  held  the  greatest  respect  and  love  as 
a  man  and  a  minister.  Through  the  successive 
administrations  of  the  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  and 
Bradford  Leavitt,  he  remained  a  strong  supporter 
and  pew  holder  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 

I  have  heard  him  speak  of  Dr.  Stebbins  as  a 
great  preacher,  but  he  added  that  he  often 
thought  what  a  great  lawyer  or  statesman  he 
might  have  made. 

Every  few  months,  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  journeyed  north  to  Bellingham  Bay  and 
gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  affairs  at  that 
place.  Not  only  was  he  interested  in  the  business 
growth  of  the  city,  but  he  assisted  in  the  founding 
of  the  Bellingham  Bay  Library  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  churches  in  the  city  upon  a  firm 
basis.  Such  was  his  interest  in  the  future  of 
Bellingham  that  every  dollar  made  in  any  of  its 
enterprises  was  immediately  replaced  in  some  of 
the  city's  industries,  and  in  all  affairs  between  the 
people  and  the  companies  he  considered  first  the 
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effect  upon  the  community  rather  than  the  imme- 
diate effect  upon  the  private  corporation. 

I  have  never  heard  him  lament  his  fate  or 
fortune  in  great  or  small  matters.  For  that  which 
he  had,  he  was  grateful  and  his  heart  felt  no  bit- 
terness that  it  was  not  more.  He  often  remarked, 
"If  there  is  a  man  happier  than  I  am,  I  would  like 
to  know  who  he  is." 

During  1904  his  strength  began  to  wane. 
Eighty- three  energetic  and  active  years  told  at  last 
and  slowly,  day  by  day,  he  grew  a  little  weaker. 
Business  cares  he  placed  aside  to  some  degree, 
resigning  the  presidency  of  all  the  corporations  in 
which  he  was  interested  except  the  Mutual  Elec- 
tric Light  Company.  For  this  company  he  had 
purchased  the  most  modern  electrical  machinery 
and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  and  modern  plant. 

In  September  he  caught  a  cold  which  devel- 
oped into  pneumonia.  In  four  days  he  threw  it 
off  and  recovered,  but  the  exertion  told  and  his 
strength  dwindled  slowly.  Still  he  maintained 
an  interest  in  the  world,  asked  to  have  papers  read 
to  him  and  listened  intently.  No  word  was 
spoken  to  show  that  either  he  or  those  about  him 
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looked  upon  his  illness  as  other  than  temporary. 
Then  gradually  came  sleep  to  soothe  and  rest.  At 
intervals  he  awakened  for  a  little  while,  and  in  one 
of  these  he  put  out  his  hand  upon  the  bed,  and, 
taking  mine  in  a  firm  grasp,  he  whispered,  "I  hope 
we'll  have  many  happy  times  together  yet,  my 
son."    But  they  were  not  to  be. 

Toward  the  last  his  eyesight  became  dim  and 
in  entering  the  room  when  he  was  awake,  my 
mother  softly  said,  in  answer  to  his  "who's  that" 
— "it's  just  Sada,"  and  he  gently  replied:  "If  it's 
just  Sada,  it  couldn't  be  more." 

On  the  24th  of  September  we  were  all 
gathered  about  his  bed ;  he  asked  to  be  raised  upon 
his  pillow,  and  then  slowly  whispered,  "I  have 
acted  and  talked  before  you  all  and  our  mutual 
friends  the  best  I  could,  but  I  have,  for  the  last 
three  months,  gone  stumbling  about  like  an  old 
man  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  I  know  it's  the  end. 
The  highest  aim  of  every  man  is  to  be  a  good  citi- 
zen, useful  to  the  state."  "God  bless  you,  my 
dear,"  I  said  as  we  stood  in  tears.  "He  has 
blessed  me,"  he  replied,  "in  you,  my  son,  and  in 
my  other  children  and  my  wife  and  all  my  friends 
about  me." 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  September  25th  he 
closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  and  opened  them  again  for 
the  last  time  a  little  after  ten  that  night  as  he 
looked  before  him  into  the  unknown  eternity  and 
crossed  over  the  last  divide. 

Perhaps  in  this  sketch  of  his  life  I  have  given 
undue  prominence  to  his  business  and  the  worldly 
deeds  of  a  conscientious  and  industrious  man. 
But  according  to  such  are  men  known,  and  if  their 
work  be  performed  well  in  the  midst  of  modern 
life,  to  them  is  the  higher  honor.  Of  the  gentler, 
dearer  self,  be  it  said  that  even  business  hid  it  not. 
It  shone  forth  in  all  his  life  as  in  his  last  days. 

The  city  of  Bellingham,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  the  companies  with  which  he  was  so 
long  and  favorably  identified,  the  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  press  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  relatives 
and  friends,  all  mourned  the  loss  of  a  great  and 
good  man. 

There  was  but  one  note  to  all  comment.  A 
San  Francisco  weekly  said  editorially: 

"In  every  way  he  was  a  thorough  man  of 
affairs,  and,  better  still,  he  was  a  thorough 
American  gentleman,  possessed  of  the  highest 
sense  of  honor,  a  patriotic,  clean  living,  coura- 
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geous,  earnest  and  ever  hopeful  man,  whom  none 
knew  but  to  respect  and  praise.  As  he  respected 
himself  and  held  himself  above  the  smallness  and 
meanness  of  selfish  political  life,  so  his  fellow 
citizens  held  him  high  in  their  esteem  and  he  died 
full  of  honor  as  of  years." 

One  monthly  magazine,  in  concluding  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  said : 

"Mr.  Cornwall  was  ever  a  gentleman,  always 
kind  and  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others.  He 
had  the  highest  sense  of  honor,  a  clear,  clean  mind, 
that  devoted  itself  sincerely  to  earnest  thought. 
No  man  was  more  hopeful  than  he,  no  man  saw 
more  of  good  in  the  world,  or  loved  it  more  than 
he.  Strong  willed,  courageous,  charitable,  and 
gentle,  he,  in  himself,  had  mixed  the  elements  of 
father,  husband,  citizen  and  friend,  in  the  highest 
degree.  To  meet  him  was  to  respect  and  admire 
him ;  to  know  him  better,  only  added  love. 

"In  his  fifty-six  years  of  residence  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  he  has  builded  a  monument  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  for  the  history  of  the  busy, 
upright  Pierre  B.  Cornwall  is  interminably  inter- 
woven with  the  history  and  development  of  the 
great  Coast  states."    And  all  of  that  is  true. 
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The  world  moves  on.  New  men  will  live 
and  complete  the  work  of  the  men  of  today  as 
these  men  completed  the  work  of  the  men  of  yes- 
terday. They  will  undertake  new  work  and  in 
turn  fall  back,  their  successors  entering  the  ever- 
moving  march  of  civilization,  only  to  be  replaced 
by  succeeding  generations.  The  greatest,  the 
best,  are  soon  forgotten  as  men.  Their  names 
remain  historic  monuments  of  events,  either  in 
war  or  peaceful  progress.  In  time  these  events 
are  culled  and  winnowed  and  a  few  men  alone 
remain  pre-eminent  in  history.  The  many  who 
have  lived  lives  of  quiet  usefulness,  of  whom  it 
can  be  said  only,  they  were  honest,  kindly  and 
industrious,  of  strong  character  and  mentality, 
unselfish  and  progressive,  great  in  their  day  and 
corner  of  the  world  though  they  may  have  been, 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  But  their  work  will 
remain  forever.  It  can  never  be  forgotten.  Upon 
each  stone  they  placed  in  the  building  of  the  vast 
edifice  of  society,  the  future  will  depend  as  truly 
for  support  as  ever  depended  pyramid  upon  its 
base.    Their  work  is  requisite.    It  is  indispensable. 

To  these  men  is  due  the  greatest  honor.  No 
illumined  path   lay  before   them;   no   searching 
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limelight  threw  their  figures  into  public  gaze. 
The  dramatic  impetus  that  impells  the  imagina- 
tive minds  of  the  stars  in  the  cast  of  the  world's 
history,  they  had  not;  and  that  impetus  is  no 
mean  and  inconsiderable  thing. 

Such  men  are  the  silent  heroes  in  the  ranks 
of  the  people,  the  very  salt  of  the  earth.  To  one 
of  them,  Pierre  Barlow  Cornwall,  whom  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  know  well  and  whose  confi- 
dence I  had,  these  pages  are  devoted  in  reverent 
appreciation,  honor  and  filial  love. 
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